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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The delegates from the Sioux nation have had a “ pow-wow” 
vith the American Government with reference to their griev- 
ances. ‘The deputation was composed of “ Braves,’ and from 
their titles they seem to have been indeed worthy of the name. 
One of them, “the Young Man Afraid of Torses,” strikes one 
as being particularly distinguished for moral courage. In the 
whole length and breadth of this country one could probably 
hardly find a young fellow intrepid enough to acknowledge as 
much. Every Englishman is supposed to be a centaur, and, if 
he cannot get on a horse himself, is always ready to put his 
money on one. Even the City clerk knows all about the 
animal, and is familiar with his performances in the City and 
Suburban. Metaphorically, he would toy with his mane, and 
would do so with his tail, though more, it is ‘true, from ignor- 
ance than presumption. In the country, of course, the young 
man's acquaintance with the equine race is more practical. In 
the upper classes he cannot stay at any country house of pre- 
I have seen him 
what he 


tension without being taken to the stables. 
in the act of admiration of his host’s glossy steeds 
is often really thinking about is whether he would be safer by 
the manger, which the beast is biting in play, orin some angle 
of incidence in the neighbourhood of its heels. It isclear toa 
student of human nature that all he desires, in spite of his 
protestations of delight, is to get out of that stable, with all its 
charms of equine familiarity, and yet never have I known him 
“The Young Man Afraid of Horses,” 


bold enough to say so. 


and be found among us, but remains the 
ornamen he sation, and a proof of its indomitable 
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This latter circumstance I can easily believe, and a very 





has of putting it. I have no 
lf, but, if it was 
he épergne. To 


would be, as 





th the work of an instant.” ‘The only way to 
onstrous breach of hospitality is evidently to 





Your teetotal 


; when you go to dine with him, you put 


to be mad, and not to have observed it 
is intelligible 


ur flask in your pocket; but your friend who becomes tee- 


p 
friend 
¥i 


immersion), 


otal without informing 





you of his conversion (or 
and gives you lemonade with your soup, is not a person to be 
A couple of glasses of wine suffice me. I take them as 
hey givemea 





d, “for my stomach’s sake,” because t 


food ; but for one’s host to turn his house into 





a home for inet 


iates without warning seems a high-handed 





outrage in an Utica indeed. It may be an improvement upon 


the old plan of making you sit after dinner drinking claret, 








and conversing upon the ges—which is really me 
physics—i.e., “talking of t you do not understand to 
people who do not understand yew”; but sur is a 


se matters—something between lemonade and 


medium in the 
a magnum. If novelty is the thing desired (and probably 
this is what lies at the bottom of all these fads and follies), a 


much greater sé 


: +3 
idignation) would be 





produced by sub he meat, and por- 


ridge for the s 


case, it would certainly be 





the last time t g guest would dine with 
you, this seems vause the cheaper, plan. 


7s, when so many foolish stories are in circula- 





tion respecting literary remuneration, it is interesting to come 
na fide transaction with respect to the “ honorarium’ 





across a 0 





paid to the British A writer of mature years, but 
unknown to fame, the poet Bridge, has sued his employer in 





the County Court for certain poems “ made to order and duly 
delivered.” They described some water meadows belonging to 
i fishing 


They 


the defendant, and dwelt upon th irability for 





purposes in the summer and for shooting in winter. 
may, therefore, be entitled pastoral, with a dash (or splash) of 


the subject with which Taylor, “ the water-poet,” has made us 


familiar. The question, however, was not so much as to what 


school of poetry the verses belonged to as what they were 


t (not a very open one) in the opinion of 





worth in the mar 

the Judge. In order to arrive at this conclusion they had to 
be read to him in court,a thing his Honour had not probably 
calculated upon as among the privileges of his position. To 
the value of the offspring of the muse at sight would 


hay een embarrassing even to that versatile statesman who 
° 


1s said to have been ready “ to take command of the Channel 


Fleet or to perform the operation for the stone” at a moment's 
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beyond all 


praise, nor does the p forget that his employer also pro- 
vides food for the body in this delightful paradise. 
i 4 : 
{ N ger ¢ 
The delicacy an ement whic withont a exigency of 
rhyme, has substit:t 1c “ chest “fora morevulg yrean. will 
be appreciated the cultured reader It is also satisfactory 
to learn that the bard “took his solemn th that the 


poetry was all out cf his own brain. and that no one had 
helped him with a syllable of it.” Under these circumstances 
his Honour, though “with much diffidence,” and one is 
sorry to add “ata rude guess,” 
shillings would not be too much remuneration for an effort 


decided that the sum of ten 


which, in journalistic phrase, may not be inaccurately de- 
scribed as “ inspired.” 


Tennyson has, no dcubt, received more 
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money for less “copy,” but the poet in question, though “a 
member of the Central College, Cambridge,” and presumably 
possessing the advantage of “ the higher education,” seems to 
have been well satisfied. For an original composition (unless, 
indeed, one compares it with the sum received for “ Paradise 
Lost”) it appears, however, to be a very moderate payment, 
and I hope the award will tend to dissipate the monstrous fictions 
in circulation with respect to the gains of literary persons 


generally. 


Those who have not read “ Mademoiselle Ixe” should doso: 
it will very literally “wile away an hour,” if you are an 
exceptionally slow reader. Never was such a book. to be 
called a book, for diminutiveness. If it were food for the 
body instead of food for the mind, one might compare it to an 
oyster patty, or rather to that still smaller plat called “a 
flying angel,” of which we can no more take two bites than of 
acherry. To “pad” is one thing, but to solidify a three- 
volume novel by hydraulic pressure into a brochure is an 
error in the other direction. This is what the author of this 


story has compassed. She has d for readers of Fiction 





what Brand and Liebig have done for invalids. Itis a strong 
composition, though delicate and perfectly wholesome, but it 
strikes one as a waste of material. ‘lhe effect, however, in 
bringing home to one the condition of the worst-governed 
and most unhappy country on the earth's surface, with 
a coward for its ruler and rogues for its ministers, and con- 
trasting it with our humdrum but secure lives at home, is most 
remarkable. It is Nihilism in a nutshell. 


A popular preacher in New York has drawn attention to 
‘the multitude of young men at present smoking themselves 
to death,” and, in illustration of it, he mentions that at 
twenty-five years of age his own excessive indulgence in 
He does not 
is position is precisely the same as 


cigars had nearly put an end to his existence. 
seem to understand that | 





that of the habitual drunkard, who, having been reclaimed, 
raves against a moderate indulgence in Lager beer. Moreover, 


with a view of en 


hancing his self-sacrifice to duty, he tells us 
that a2 wholesale tobacco-dealer in Philadelphia offered him 
in the country free for life if he would but 
mastorate for one in that city. Setting aside the 
ude, under such circumstances, of his attacking 


is amazing that he should have lost sight of 





For what other calling has 


1e motive of such a proposal. 
ever produced such an admirer of pulpit eloquence? What 
has Temperance, or Vegetarianism, for instance, ever done to 
be compared with it? What dealer in aérated waters, or 
what greengrocer, has ever offered to supply a parson gratis 
with their wares if he would only come and preach to them? 
What the reverend gentleman has proved—if he has proved 
1ing—is that theology and tobacco go hand in hand as 
surely as “ the Light ” accompanies the cigar. 


r 
ig 


Dr. Gordon Stables, an amateur Dr. Marigold—so far as his 


taste for caravans is concernei—has indorsed the views of the 
travelling folk as regards the Movable Dwellings Bill. He 
ha:,as he prettily expresses it, been “ meadow-mate” with 
scores of them. and found them to be honest, frugal. indus- 
trious, and civil. He feels himself safer at night ‘ 


among 
even if they are model cottages. The 


ciravans than cottages,’ 


for seven months in the year,” and for the 


doctor ‘ 
next five is a nom 
mt in three weeks’ time I am double the 


works h: 








d. “I may be weak and weary when I 





start,” he says, * 
individual.” If this goes on, I don’t see how there can be room 
for him in his caravan ; but he is a man of science, and doubt- 
less takes measures to meet the expansion. His caravan is 


<4 “ The Wanderer,” and is well known, not so much 





on the road” as in the lanes and byways. His 





es in this mode of travel, which is “an education 
in itself,” has, he tells us, caused many others to adopt it— 


He is 


a law-abiding man, like all his movable friends; but if the 


healthy persons, “ who are now also healthy and wise.” 


Bill should pass, and a policeman make “a domiciliary visit’ 


to his caravan (which is his “castle’’), he means to set his 


dogs at him. In spite of this little ebullition, what the 
Doctor has to say seems to be corroborative of the case of the 
travelling folk, and one must regretfully admit, with all 
respect to that honest philanthropist Mr. George Smith of 


Coalville. that he seems to have “ got hold of the wrong end of 


hing is naturally at a standstill with us in literary 





matters, till we can get into our hand the long-looked-for 
Aristotle ; a rumour was in circulation that the first decipher- 
ing of the manuscript—if papyrus can be so called—was so 
ppressed, and the 


unsatisfactory that the edition had been su 





work was to be all done over again, but now we read that this 





is all a mistake, and that the first edition has been “ exhausted,” 


and the second in preparation. This is news indeed for those 
who have been panting and palpitating for a glance at the 
greatest “ find” in literature that has taken place for a thon- 
sand years. Who are the people who have exhausted the first 


reunable to tell 





edition, and hasit so exhausted them that they : 
us a word about it It is enough to make one assume 
the sceptical position of Betsy Prig. and doubt whether there 


has been any such discovery as this precious reasure In 


the meantime, let us take up “Love in a Cottage, or 


making the most of a small income,’ which, though not 
exactly a constitutional work, has an indirect bearing upon 
politics through the channel of domestic economy It takes 


the case of a young gentleman in a Government office, marrr- 


ing upon £250 a year, and living, if not “ like a prince” on it, 
in a very genteel way, and in the neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace. 


pair are worked out in every detail (down to “ 


The expenses of this happy—and happy-go-lucky 

slop pail, 2d.”), 
and, except that they give “high teas” instead of dinner- 
parties, they seem to live very much like people in Mayfair. 
If this book had come out earlier, almost everybody might 
have married at once and lived happy-go-luckily ever after- 
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warls. The great matrimonial question, which has been so 
long agitating Society, need never have existed. But they 
were certainly a lucky pair to have got their drawing-room 
furnished for ten pounds; it, moreover, comprehends “a 
milking-stool” (price fifteenpence), which, unless they kept 
a cow, of which there is no mention, seems superfluous. The 
figures of this benefactress of her species have been, I see, 
disputed ; Iam myself quite unfitted to combat them (though 
“a large-sized reading-lamp ” for eighteenpence—even though 
its “pink umbrella shade” was an extra—certainly strikes 
one as a bargain), but what I want to know is how the “ 
were procured. I have called her 


sweet 
and savoury little dishes” 
lucky ; but, if her maid-of-all-work produced them, luck is no 
word for this new “Roxana, or the fortunate mistress.” 
Beyond a casual reference to certain “ little dainties" made by 
her own hands, there is no evidence that she ever descended 
to the kitchen. If the author of “ Love in a Cottage” will 
tell us how she got those “ 
she may rely upon a larger circulation than will befall the 


savouries ” for her “dear Gilbert,” 


resuscitated Aristotle 
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HOME NEWS. 
The Queen has abandoned her intention of going to Italy, and 
will probably leave England in March for Grasse, near Cannes. 
Truth suggests that Aix-les-Bains or IHlomburg may possibly 


be decided upon by her Majesty at the last moment. 





The Queen removed, on Feb. 19, from Osborne to Windsor 
Castle. On Tuesday, March 3, the Queen will arrive at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and is to stay there until the following 
Thursday evening. 

The Prince of Wales has postponed his annual visit to the 
Riviera until Easter, and, according to his present arrange- 
ments, he will start on Saturday, March 21, for Monte Carlo, 


The Empress Frederick and her daughter, Princess Mar- 
garet, with their suites, have arrived in England. 

Prince George of Wales is to return from the West Indies 
in May, and it is probable that he will then be appointed to 
one of the Royal yachts. 

There have been some further theatricals at Osborne, in 
which IL.R.H. Princess Beatrice played the part of Blanche 
d’Eveau in * Our Bitterest Foe,’ and H.R.H. Princess Louise 
the part of Mrs. Ernest Militant in * Who Speaks [irst 

Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg paid a 
semi-state visit to Newport on Feb. 10, in order that the 
Prince (acting in his capacity of Governor and Captain of 
the Isle of Wight) might lay the foundation-stone of the new 
Sunday-schools rhe Royal party drove over from Osborne in 
an open carriage and four, attended by Miss Cochraneand Colonel 
Clarke, and they entered Newport by Coppin's Bridge, and 
were received by a guard of honour and a large company of 
local notables, including Mr. Harbottle Escourt, the Deputy 
Governor, and Archdeacon Haigh. ‘The ceremonies included a 
short religious service “of prayer and praise,’ a number of 
presentations, the laying of purses on the stone, and the 
acceptance by Princess Beatrice of a beautiful bouquet of 
white flowers. 

The Rev. Canon Creighton has been appointed to the 
tishopric of Peterborough, in succession to Dr. Magee, Arch- 
bishop of York ; and the Rev. Thomas William Jex-Blake, 
Rector of Alvechurch, Redditch, to the Deanery of Wells, in 
succession to the late Dr. Plumptre. 





At the Northampton election on Feb, 12, Alderman Man- 
field, the Liberal candidate, was elected by a majority of 1713 
over his Conservative opponent, Mr. Germaine. 

The Boulogne negotiations have broken up in most admired 
disorder. The Irishmen had received assurances from M1 
Gladstone, covering the land question and the police,which were 
declared to be satisfactory. Mr. Parnell then formulated a 
fresh demand, which was that the promise to hand over 
the police to the control of the Irish people should have 
a mandatory effect, provided a Conservative Lord Lieutenant 
were in power. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues refused this, 
and the negotiations terminated, Mr. Parnell abruptly break- 
ing them off and declining to resume them. The two Irish 
parties are now separated afresh, and both sides will begin 
active hostilities in Ireland without delay. Mr. Parnell and 
his opponents have both summoned meetings of their 

] I United Ireland is, if possible, to be transferred to 
the McCarthyites, and bitter disputes have arisen as to the 
sharing of the accumulated funds. Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O'Brien have returned to England, and been arrested, after 
penning somewhat bitter letters lamenting the failure to 
settle terms of peace. 








The debate on Mr. Morley’s motion censuring the Irish 
Executive and the Government on account of the Tipperary 
disturbances was a somewhat conventional affair. Mr. Morley 
was met by a counter-resolution of Mr. T. W. Russell's, affirm- 
ing full confidence in the Government and denouncing the 
*lan of Campaign. There were one or two interesting passages 
of arms between Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour in the conrse of 
the debate, which, on the whole, had little life in it. ‘The divi- 
sion was taken on Mr. Morley’s motion, which was rejected by 
a majority of seventy-five. This practically ends the whole 
discussion, as the Government have not fixed a day for the 
debate on Mr. Russell's amendment, which some Irish members 
desired. 

The dispute between the Shipping Federation and the 
National Seamen and Firemen's Union, which has involved 
the Cardiff dock trade, continues, and has extended to London. 
Early in the week there was good hope of a favourable issue, 
the dockers being content to narrow their claims to the single 
point that no preference should be given to non-union men, 
and the Federation avowing that they had no hostility to the 
unions. Sir William Lewis, however, has declined to discuss 
terms with Mr. Mann. of the Dockers’ Union, and has contented 
himself with the statement that the vacant places in the ranks 
of the Cardiff dockers and “tippers” have been filled up. 
Meanwhile, the area of trouble is extending to London, where 
several ships partially manned by Federation crews have been 
‘blocked.’ 

Another Whitechapel murder has taken place in a dark 
ars) in Swallow-gardens, but it is doubtful whether it belongs 

» the series which preceded it. The victim belongs to the 
same class as that formerly selected, but there are some 
notable differences in the character of the crime. A ship's 
fireman named Sadler is in custody, and,as he was absent from 
London during four of the nine preceding murders, he cannot, 
even if he is found guilty of the Swallow-gardens murder, be 
treated as the author of the whole of these terrible deeds. 
‘The question, in Sadler's case, is whether the murder was the 
result of a private quarrel in place of the apparently motive- 
less crimes with which the public is familiar. 
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A FRIEND OF WORDSWORTH. 
The death of Miss Jemima Quillinan of Loughrigg Holme, 
Ambleside, removes one of the 
last, if not the very last, of 
the favoured and famous group 
of kinsfolk who used to meet, 
half a century ago, in cultured, 
loving converse in the poet's 
home at Rydal Mount. Al- 
though not herself related to 
Wordsworth by blood, she was 
closely allied by many loving 


associations. Few have felt a 
warmer interest in Rydalian 
traditions, or been fuller of 


personal memories of the great 
poet, than the gifted lady the 
knowledge of whose will 
come to many lovers of Words- 
worth almost as a personal be- 
reavement, 

She was the elder daughter 
of Mr. Edward Quillinan, who, 
born at Oporto, was educated 
and had settled in England. He 
was a man of considerable culture, an author and poet of 
some repute. As Matthew Arnold says of him— 


loss 





MI QULLLINAN, 


From @ Portrait by F. Stone 


A man unspoil'd, 
Sweet, generous, and humane, 


He had married for his first wife a daughter of Sir Egerton 


Brydges, Bart. Mr. Quillinan had made the personal 
acquaintance of Wordsworth, of whose works he had 
previously been an ardent admirer, while his regiment was 


stationed in Westmoreland. Quitting the service in 1821], he 
settled at Rydal, chiefly for the sake of the’ poet's society. 
Here he had the misfortune the following year to his 
wife, who was burnt to death. Few visitors to Grasmere 
Church will have passed unnoticed her monument, designed by 
Chantrey, just behind the pulpit. 

At the time of her mother’s death, Jemima was about two 
years old, and Rotha—so named after the beautiful stream, 
which many memories, flowing near their home— 
The motherless infants became objects of great 


lose 


recalls so 
six months 
interest to the poet, by whom as they grew up they were much 
than by his daughter Dora, who showed 
almost maternal solicitude. Who does not 
lines written in the Wordsworth’s 
god-daughter—“ Rotha, My Spiritual Child 

The portrait of Jemima herself, which we publish, and 
which was taken in her girlhood, inspired the poem commenc- 


beloved, no less 
them an 
remember the 


towards 
album of 








ing “ Beguiled into forgetfulness of care.” 
P Oftentimes and lone 
I i portrait, whose mild gleam 
of r¢ es to enrich 
The common light; whose stillness charms th ir, 
Or seems to charm it, i like repose ; 
Whose silence, for the pleasure of the ear, 
SUMpasses swe mus! 
rhose eyes, 
Soft and capacions as a cloudl sky 


when, many years later, in 
wife of Mr. Quillinan. 


The bond became still close: 
1841, Dora Wordsworth 
After a few years’ residence in the south, and a stay at Oporto 
on account of her de health, Mr. and Mrs. Quillinan 
returned to the Lake country, and shortly afterwards settled 


pecame the 


icate 





at Loughrigg Holme, which has until now been the 
home of their sister. This charming and modest retreat 
is in a neighbourhood rich in associations On the 
pleasant road winding from Ambleside to Rydal at the 


Fell, it stands next to the Lake residence of 
Forster, and within a few hundred yards of 
Fox How of Dr. Arnold on hand, and Rydal Mount 
on the other. From the members of this 
interesting little circle been, one by one, amid the tears and 
sympathies of sorrowine neighbours, borne to the well-known 
nook in Grasmere Churchyard. First Dora Quillinan, after 
a brief married happiness, in 1847; then, four 
vears later. her husband. For many subsequent years the two 
sisters lived quiet lives in their abode —lives 
enriched by rare friendships and hallowed memories. Of the 
two, Rotha was the first to take her resting-place beside the 
stream whose name she bore. She died in lhe surviving 
and it was hoped she would long do so—in 
the same mountain home. ‘The memories of the past did not 
dim the brightness of her advancing years. Her house was the 
resort of many lovers of Wordsworth, who were delighted by 
her willingly afforde| information and reminiscences, which 
lost none of their value by her apologetic “ You know I am 
not a Wordsworth.” <A son and daughter-in-law of the poet 
were for some years close neighbours, and the present gener- 
ation of the Wordsworths resident in the Vale, together with 
Miss Arnold and other kindred souls, have continued to be 
among her cherished friends. 


base of Loughrigg 
the late Mr. W. E 
the one 
have 


this spot 


period of 


useful beloved 


S76. 


sister still remained 


A long illness, borne with exemplary patience and fortitude, 
Jan. 28, and a few days later the “ Church- 
‘received this last beloved member 


came to a close on 
yard among the Mountains 


of a distinguished household, 


THE LATE MUSURUS PASHA. 

We learn from Constantinople the death, on Feb. 12, of this 
distinguished member of 
the diplomatic service of 
the Ottoman Empire, 
formerly ‘Turkish Am- 
hassador in London nearly 
thirty years. M. Musurus, 
who was a Greek Christ- 
ian, commenced public 
life as secretary to Stef- 
anaki seg Vogorides, 
afterwards Prince of 
Samos, whose daughter 
he subsequently married, 
his lady died in London. 
In 1847 he was appointed 
Minister at Athens, and 
in the following year was 
transferred in a similar 
capacity to Vienna. From 
the Anstrian capital he 
proceeded in 1851 to Lon- 
don, and was raised to the rank of Ambassador in 1856, with 
the title of Pasha. “He retired from the London Embassy in 
1885, and has died in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
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GOVERNOR AND PREMIER OF THE CAPE. 
The brief visit of Sir Henry Loch and the Hon. Cecil Rhodes 
to England—they will return to Capetown in March—has 
been arranged expressly that the Governor and the Prime 
Minister of our important South African Colony may confer 
with Lord Salisbury upon urgent political affairs. 
These mainly concern the extent of the authority to be allowed 
to the British South Africa Company in the regions of 
Matabele-land and Mashona-land, far beyond the frontiers of 
the Cape Colony; but Sir Henry Loch is Imperial Commis- 
sioner for all the dealings of our Government with the native 
and foreign States or tribes, as well as Governor of the Cape ; 
and Mr. Cecil Rhodes is Chairman or Managing Director of the 
Company in Africa,as well as Cénstitutional Minister in the 
Colonial Government. Each of these gentlemen thus holding 
a twofold office, part of which does not exactly come under the 
control of the Colonial Office, it is not surprising that the head 
of her Majesty's Government should have invited them to a 
personal consultation in London, which may also be the 
more desirable to Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, since the pending negotiations with Portugal 
relate to territorial claims on the border of Mashona-land in 
dispute with the British South Africa Comnany. ‘The result 
will probably soon become known. 

Sir Henry Brougham Loch, who is sixty-three years of age, 
began life as a midshipman in the Royal Navy, but joined the 
Bengal Cavalry in 1844, was Adjutant to Lord Gough in the 
Sikh War, and was on special service, as Major, in the Crimean 
War. He afterwards belonged to the diplomatic service, 
accompanied Lord Elgin’s Embassy to China and Japan, and 
was made prisoner by the Chinese, in 1860, when we had a 
Chinese War. Having returned to England, he became private 
secretary to Sir George Grey at the Home Department; was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man from 1863 to 1882, 
then a Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, and five years 
Governor of Victoria (Australia), but in 1889 became Governor 
of the Cape. He isa Knight of the Bath and Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a gentleman of great 
educated at the University of Oxford, who some years 
out to South Af gained acquaintance with 


some 


business abilities 
ago 


the 








went 


operations of the goldfields in the Transvaal, and succeeded 
in large financial and administrative combinations, by 
which he has acquired much influence in the Cape 
Colony. He is now at the head of its constitutional 


government, supported by the majority of the House of 
Assembly, while he has been the chief promoter of the British 
South Africa Company, presided over by the Duke of Fife in 
London, with a Royal Charter granted in October 1889. 
people of the Cape Colony evidently consider that 
Imperial interest, but its 


defined 


this enter- 


prise is one of Colonial as well as 


political relations are not easi 


ADMIRAL DAVID PORTER. 


n naval commander, who recently 


THE LATE 
This distinguished Americ 
died at New York, was a 
native of Pennsylvania, 


son of an officer who 
commanded a frigatein the 
war against Great Britain 
in 1812 - 14. His first 
achievement in the Civil 
War was the five days’ 
bombardment of Fort 
Jackson, in the Mis- 
sissippi, in April 1862, 
which enabled Admiral 
Farragut’s fleet to force 
the entrance to the river, 


and subsequently capture 
New Orleans. In July of 
the same year his flotilla 
took part in the bombard- 
ment of Vicksburg In 
1863 he was appointed to 
the command of the Upper 
Mississippi flotilla, and was 
afterwards engaged in the two attacks on Fort Fisher, the 
second of which proved successful. He was appointed Admiral 
of the United States Navy on the death of Admiral Farragut 
in 1870. He has published * Incidents and Anecdotes of the 
Civil War,” and other 
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works 
ROYAL DOGS AT AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

To the exhibition of dogs, opened on Feb, 11 at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, containing nearly two thousand of 
various breeds, English and forcign, her Majesty the Queen 
was a contributor, sending collies and Pomeranians, which 
gained three prizes; and the Prince of Wales also won prizes 
for his Basset-hounds, named Bustler, Babil, and Bendigo III. 
The kennels maintained by his Royal Highness at Sandring- 
ham, his Norfolk country residence, under the management of 
Mr. Jackson, assisted by Mr. W. Brunsdon, are model establish- 
ments, forming a substantial range of brick building. divided 
into fourteen spacious apartments, with good ventilating and 
warming apparatus; and there are railed yards with brick 
floors, and three good paddocks, annexed to the kennels, all 
kept in beautiful order. Among the inmates at present are 
Clumber spaniels, some good retrievers, collies, fox- 
terriers, a Pyrenean wolf-hound, dachshunds, spitzhunds, 
Chinese and other foreign pets; the rough-haired 
Basset-hounds, Babil and Bijou, a pair presented to his Royal 
Highness by the Comte de Paris, with their progeny, Bustler 
and Bendigo III. and the female Bran, all which are of a grey 
fawn colour, excellent specimens of this favourite breed. 
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VIEWS IN ICELAND. 
The boiling mud-cauldrons and sulphur springs at Krisuvik, 
in the south of Iceland, are well worth a visit by tourists who 
wish to realise what volcanic action actually means. For 
miles and miles, as far as the eye can reach, nothing but lava 
mountains and lava boulders, fissured, torn, and twisted in 
every imaginable and unimaginable form, can be seen. At 
short distances puffs of thick white smoke are seen issuing 
from holes in the ground, and in numerous places the earth 
hot that it The general impression 
left on the mind of the visitor is that he is merely standing on 
a thin crust of earth, beneath which, at a little depth, is a 
molten furnace. ‘The Illustration, from a photograph by Dr. 
J, Reynolds, F.R.G.S., shows one of a party of tourists heating 
a kettle of water in one of these boiling lakes. 

The Gullfoss Waterfall is situated eight or ten miles north- 
east of the Great Geyser, and was also visited by Dr. Reynolds 
in July of last year. The river Hvita, here about a quarter of 
a mile in width, after flowing evenly but swiftly along its 
course for many miles, through an uninhabited but fairly 
level country, suddenly begins to descend in a series of 
beantiful cascades, each from 30 ft. to 40ft. in height. » The 
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water, arriving at the base of cach of these cascades in a 
broken-up condition, again unites, and with a truly magnifi- 
cent sweep makes a turn of about a quarter of a circle, and 
then, once more dividing into two nearly equai volumes, 
plunges headlong into an abyss about 150 ft. deep, some 
hOft. wide at the top, and 10ft. or 15 ft. wide at the 
bottom. The chasm, contracting in this extraordinary manner, 
causes the mighty volume of water to rush away on 
its course, through a narrow ravine, with a deafening roar. 
The view is truly splendid ; for. as usual in Iceland, the com- 
bination of colouring is superb. ‘The water appears of an 
old-gold colour, hence the name Gull Foss, or Golden Fall; the 
lava rocks are of a rich purple ; the grass is of a vivid green ; 
and a continual rainbow hovers over the side of the main fall, 
due to the refraction of the solar rays in the enormons body 
of spray, which, rising to a great height from the falls, 
descends again in fine rain. ‘This makes a waterproof an 
absolute necessity to the traveller who is fortunate enough to 
be able to reach the “ Icelandic Niagara,’ if he does not want 
to be drenched to the skin. 








THE LATE MAJOR BROMHEAD, V.C 

One of the memorabie incidents of the Zulu War twelve years 
avo is associated with 

the name of this gallant 
officer, who died on Feb. 
10, at Allahabad, in India, 
of typhoid fever After 
the defeat and destruc- 
tion of 
Isandhlwana by 
army of King 
the post of Rorke’s Drift, 
attacked by four thousand 
of the enemy, 
fended, on Jan. 22 and 
23, 1879, by two young 
Lieutenant 
Bromhead, of the 
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was de- 


officers, Gon- 





Ville 
2nd South Wales Lor- 
derers, and Lieutenant 
Chard, of the Royal 
Engineers, with a garri- 
THE LATE MAJOR BROMHEAD son of eighty men, who 
finally repelled the assail- 
ants. This exploit was deservedly celebrated, being men- 


tioned in Lord Chelmsford’s despatches as Commander-in- 


Chief. spoken of by Lord Beaconsfield and other Ministers 


in Parliament, and described in every history of the 
campaign, besides furnishing the subject of well-known 
picture. Major Bromhead, who had entered the Army in 


was promoted and received the Victoria Cross for the 
defence of Drift. He served with distinction in 
the Burmese Expedition, for which he gained the medal and 
clasp. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

“Emeritus” Professor—though a title smacking of that 
academic pedantry which in this eminent scientific and literary 
man is characteristically absent—would more precisely desig- 
nate his position.since he retired from the Chair of Natural 
History at the Royal School of Mines. Happily, at the 
age of sixty-five, his bright and keen intellect, long exer- 
cised in the study and exposition of Nature, in comparative 
zoology, physiology, and biology, and in philosophical 
definitions pertaining to the vast domain of organised 
life, displays unabated vigour in frequent discussions of 
ethical and social interest. Those who may differ with Mr. 
Huxley on grounds of theology, or on political and legislative 
questions, in some of his more recent controversial writings, 
must recognise in his presence among us the benefit of having 
an ardent lover of truth, so far as he sees it, acute in detecting 
fallacies and subterfuges, doing real service, perhaps, even to 
some doctrine which he feels bound to oppose, by forcing its 
defenders to seek more profound and solid foundations of 
their faith. As a moral tonic, not less than an intellectual 
stimulant and discipline in the application of logic to 
moderate the airy flights of ideal speculation, Huxley's 
method of debate, to the extent of his acquaintance 
with the facts—but his knowledge of psychology is 
limited—has been an example of salutary influence. It 
does us much good to meet one who will not wink at any 
evasion of the argument; who compels us not to surrender 
our deepest convictions, but to claim the human right of 
“believing where we cannot prove,” relying on an inward 
witness in the inscrutable workings of the heart and con- 
science ; for these also are facts of experimental observation. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, born at Ealing in 1825, studied 
medicine at the Charing-cross Hospital, became an assistant 
surgeon of the Royal Navy, accompanied the surveying cruise 
of H.M.S, Rattlesnake in the South Pacific and ‘Torres Straits, 
succeeded Professor Edward Forbes in the Jermyn-street School 
in 1854, and has produced numerous treatises on his special 
department of natural science, the one most widely read being 
his * Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” published in 1866. 
There is no English text-book of any science more admirable 
for its method and style of composition. In other 
has expounded and systematised the Darwinian theory, has 
laid down principles of zoological classification, and has pro- 
pounded views of comparativeanatomy which commanded atten- 
tion. His literary ability, exerted on various themes, long ago won 
him the esteem of a large number of readers not specially de- 
voted to the branches of natural science in which he was an 
appointed teacher; and he has taken some part in public 
business, as a member of the first elected London School 
soard, and on later occasions. For three years, from 1872, he 
held the official distinction of Lord Rector of the University 
of Aberdeen, and he is an honorary Doctor of several Uni- 
versities. We hope long to enjoy the contemporary presence 
of Huxley and Tyndall in the intellectual life of this age. 
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OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS REFERRED TO IN SUBSEQUENT 
PAGES OF THIS IssuE: My First Buffalo-Hunt in India, the 
New Bishop of Peterborough, the Late General Sherman,“ My 
Danish Sweetheart,’ Rambling Sketches (Chartres). Van- 
Travelling Showmen, Carnival at Cologne, Adrian Pulido 
Pareja, From the Thames to Siberia, Monte Carlo. 


The Queen has just used her prerogative to create a baby- 
Baronet. It is an honour designed for a grandfather that has 
been visited on a grandson. This is Sir Coleridge Arthur 
Fitzroy Kennard, Bart. His grandfather, the late Mr. Cole- 
ridge J. Kennard, formerly M.P. for Salisbury, died, it will be 
remembered, just before the baronetcy had been conferred on 
him. Her Majesty made his widow a Lady, and has ordained 
that the title should be borne by her grandson. ‘Ihe young 
Baronet’s father died on his way to Western Australia, whither 
he was proceeding for health’s sake, a few years before Mr. 
Coleridge Kennard’s death. The boy is five years old, 
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Almost every kind of sport and pursuit of game admits of 
adventures or failures which may be regarded in a 
The expert was once a novice, and must 
unskilfulness, whether a native or a 
when he achieved a certain 
re} ! or success, if he be a candid, good-humoured 
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us aspect 
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defeat such comic 
this | Among the big 
serve the purpose, in times, of provoking our exiled 
countrymen, military and civilians, to healthy and manly 
exercise, sometimes flavoured with the excitement of danger, 
the buffalo is not to be despised. This animal, standing fifteen 
hands high, with a girth of perhaps 8ft. 6in, for the full- 
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MY FIRST BUFFALO-HUNT IN INDIA. 


grown bull, on short strong legs, but wonderfully active, 
seldom overtaken by a swift horse on open ground, has provided 
himself with formidable weapons of defence. Hecarriesa pair 
of horns at least 5 ft. long,of 18 in. circumference at the base, 
curving inwards at the points. His skin is very thick, and the 
only sure killing-spot to hit him with a bullet is behind 
the shoulder-blade, or between the withers and the bottom of 
the girth. It is necessary to use a heavy rifle with a large 
bullet of hardened metal. The herd may be found, in the rainy 
season, amid the tall grass near the edge of a jungle, known to 
the shikarree, or native huntsman and guide, who conducts 
our innocent friend to stalk a chosen bull buffalo in his first 
ambitious attempt. One may be excused for a sensation of 
nervousness in stealthily approaching from two hundred to 
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4, The Shikarree has found my broken rifle. 


within fifty yards; the beast is not likely, when alarmed, 
to run away, but to charge his foes with so much 
justifiable fury that courage will be needed to stand 
and fire. He may be dodged, for a moment, behind a 
tree; and the shikarree will prefer, if he can, to climb 
a tree on pretence of looking out. The ignominious discom- 
fiture shown in our third Sketch is not an imaginary event. 
Dropping the rifle in his flight, our friend escapes, with the 
shikarree, from a perilous momentary situation, rides back to 
his tent, refreshes himself with dinner, and reflects upon his 
day's adventure by the aid of a consoling cigar. The rifle, 
tossed and tumbled about by the enraged buffalo’s horns, is 
picked up in the evening and brought to its owner, but in a 
rather shattered condition. 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 
There are some orators in the House who are not appreciated 
another is 


at their proper worth. Sir Robert Fowler is one ; 
Admiral Field. They represent the style of what I may call 
giorious irrelevance. What they say has commonly nothing 
to do with the matter in hand; but it is full of patriotic 
fervour. Take the Admiral’s speech on the Nelson Pillar Bill. 
Some persons in Dublin actually proposed to move the statue 
of Nelson from one end of Sackville-street to the other. Sup- 
pose Mr. Cuninghame Graham were to demand the removal of 
the magnificent monument in Trafalgar-square to the Thames 
Embankment 
hat, and call 
My only complaint of Admiral Fiel 
Nelson Pillar Bill he forgot his 
nel 


national glory, 


Would not the gallant Admiral don his cocked 


upon the marines to resist this monstrous outrage? 
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Could 
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ssings of Union? I am sorry to say that the House 

3 1 to this appeal with irreverent mirth, but I cherish the 
hat, when the Union has lost its Pillar, Admit Field 
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the great orator’s mobile face, and they objected to be defrauded 
of their accustomed entertainment. The cries of “ Order!” 
were renewed till Mr. Gladstone once more confronted the 
great body of his foes. He made no comment on the inter- 
ruption ; but Sir William Harcourt, who is always zealous for 
Parliamentary etiquette, shook his glasses in a contemptuous 
fashion at the benches opposite, and exclaimed, * Your usual 
manners ! ” Meanwhile, I was much impressed by the singular 
contortions of Lord Hartington. As a rule he listens to Mr. 
Gladstone with his hat tilted on the end of his nose, 
in an almost ostentatious quiescence. But now he yawned— 
not a common yawn, not the simple distending of the jaws, 
but a complicated and protracted yawn, a yawn which had 
several stages, each of which seemed elaborately designed to 
express a profound distrust. More than that, he twisted his 
legs till it made me giddy to look at them, and swung one 
over the other—I really could not tell which—with a rapid 
and impatient movement which denoted extreme irritation. 
I hope this leg action will not become common, for the 
spectacle of many pairs of legs on both sides of the House in 
active operation will certainly drive the Bauble out of his 
mind. ‘Think of Mr. Balfour's legs in full swing! When he 
is standing at the table, a master of repartee and retort, 
a brilliant Parliamentary fencer, I have an hour’s genuine 
enjoyment; butif he were to tie his limbs like Lord Harting- 
ton’s, in kaleidoscopic knots, I should not have enough reason 


left to beseech the Serjeant-at-Arms to carry me out 


THE NEW BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The Queen has been pleased to approve the nomination of 
the Rev. Canon Creighton, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, to the Bishopric of 
Peterborough. ‘The Rev. Mandell Creighton was born at Car- 
lisle in 1843, and has been connected with both the great 
Universities. He was placed in the first class in Classical 
Moderations at Oxford, and in the final examination for 
honours. aud was afterwards Fellow and ‘ator at Merton 


College. Since his ordination, in 1873, he has been successively 
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Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, Rural Dean of Alnwick, 

nof Newcastle.and Crown Canon of Worcestez ; 
ected to newly founded Professorship 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge. The University of 





Glasgow n him the honorary degree of LL.D., 
ha s L. 10n Creighton is the author 
severa including “ The Age of Elizabeth,” 





t,” and “ A History of the Papacy 


luring the Period of the Reformation.” 





[ i \its Sir Henry Loch and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
f Rev. Canon Creighton, are from photographs by 
Messrs. Russ ind Sons, 17, Baker-street ; that of Musurus 


Pasha, from one by Messrs. G. and R. Lavis, of Eastbourne. 
An amusing debate arose in the House of Commons on the 
proposal to remove for a time the statue of Nelson which stands 
in Upper Sackville- street, Dublin, on the ground that it 
iffic. ‘he removal was opposed by some Conservative 
i and by Admiral Field, who sturdily 
|, which was promoted by 
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hief trading companies in 
nt, he said, was a sermon in stone, inspiring 
Irishmen to love of the Union. However, the House took a 
more prosaic view of the case, and the Bill was carried by a 
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The Jamaica Exhibition, which Prince George of Wales 
l with éclat, is expected to aid in pro- 





opened t otbper day 
moting closer relations between the different sections of 
British “a Now the chief trade of the West 





he United States, but, for some reason or 
ed States exhibits at the Jamaica Exhibition 
ne tenth of the space covered by those from 


Indies is d 
other. the U 
scarceiy occupy ¢ 
Canada. ‘This fact will, no doubt, promote the interchange of 
trade between Canada and the West Indies, but it is not 
that the recent mission of the Dominion Minister of 
preferential trade 


ex pecté 
; t in any exclusive 
arrangement 
Great preparations are being made in Jerusalem for the 
reception of the Austrian Empress, who will be the second lady 
: rial rank to kneel by the Holy Sepulchre, the first 
the Empress Helena, wife of 





Cesar Constantius and 








ther of Constantine the Great. An official reception will be 
prepa for r Majesty. Ibrahim , the Governor of 
Jerusalem, will attend the Empress” a , and conduct his 





vithalarge military suite, into the Holy City, 
The journey 
» the character of a pilgrimage than that of an 
and the Empress is already very busy with 


alight at the Austrian hospice. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT.” 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

In the fascinating volumes published seven years ago, in which 
Mr. Edmund Yates talks at large about Moi-méme, he, with 
justly dignified pride, takes credit for having initiated that 
style of personal journalism “which is so very much to be 
deprecated and is so enormously popular,” and of which London 
Letters are the latest organised development. But “The 
Lounger at the Clubs,” who made his first appearance in 
the Jllustrated Times on June 30, 1855, had a famous pre- 
decessor, with whom Mr. Yates was probably personally 
acquainted, and with whose work he was certainly familiar. 
Mr. N. P. Willis, prototype of the London Correspondent of 
to-day, was at work at least fifteen years before Mr. Yates 
lounged at the clubs,and longer still ere “The Flaneur” added 
fresh light to the Morning Star. 

It was in 1839 that Mr. Willis founded in New York 7he 
Corsair, “a Gazette of Literature, Art, Dramatic Criticism, 
Fashion, and Novelty.” Willis’s tit-bits were undoubtedly 
interesting. As Moliére did (or did not), he took his good 
things wherever he found them, not particular as to 
proprietorship or even as to authenticity. He visited 
England fifty years ago with excellent introductions, and 
thonght himself at liberty to share with his country- 
men at home the delights and impressions he received on 
visiting historical places and in meeting notable people 
Some of these latter showed a disposition to resent the practice, 
though Willis declares he had the best reason to know that in 
his pencillings by the way he had never offended either host 
or acquaintance. “ The harm,” says this early practitioner in 
the purveying of personal intelligence, “if harm there be, is 
in the spirit in which they are done. If they are ill-natured 
and untrue, or if the author says aught to injure the feelings 
of those who have admitted him to their confidence or hos- 
pitality, he 

Of course there was another still earlier and far more 
famous London Correspondent, the prince who ruled supreme 
a hundred years before Mr. Smalley came to reign. Horace 
Walpole had the advantage of being the son of a great 
Minister, and, as his letters are a century old, they are to-day 
regarded as a precious possession for the historian, a book of 
instruction and entertainment for the cultured reader. Had 
Horace Walpole lived in these days, and commenced life in 
other circumstances, he would undoubtedly have telegraphed 
his ** Letter’ daily to the provinces or mailed it twice a week 

Then they would have been not 
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to the New York Tribune 
literature, but London Letters, to be spoken of slightingly and 
read eagerly. 

rhere is an older London Correspondent than Horace 
Walpole—actually the very first of the race—who dated his 
letters from Jerusalem, and his name was Nehemiah. The 
thirteen chapters of this marvellous and, I fancy, little-read 
portion of the Old ‘Testament are full of the graphic touches 
which the London Correspondent who has been born not made 
knows how to throw upon his column. Look at the picture 
this captive.Jew, cupbearer to the King, gives of daily life in 
Shushan the palace: “ And it came to pass in the month of 
Nisan, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes the King, that wine 
was before him, and I took up the wine and gave it to the 
King. Now I had not been beforetime sad in his presence. 
Wherefore the King said unto me, Why is thy countenance 
sad, seeing thou art not sick? This is nothing but sorrow of 
heart. Then I was very sore afraid.” I wonder that this 
scene has never attracted great painters who find their 
snbjects in the rich background of Old Testament scenes 





But this bit of personal description is precedent to his 
departure from Jerusalem, London Letter 
writing begins. Sanbailat the Horonite, Tobiah the servant, 

i Geshem the Arabian, with their wicked plotting against 
walls of Jerusalem, are 


where the real 


Nehemiah’s mission to rebuild the 
by snecessive light touches made to live again. There is 
minute description of the daily life of them that builded 
the wall, “every one with one of his hands wrought in 
the work and with the other hand held the weapon.” 
Nehemiah does not neglect to give an account of the 
daily food prepared for his hospitable “One ox 
and six choice sheep, also fowls, were prepared for me, and 
once in ten days store of all sorts of wine.” Wearing apparel 


unes well known in the society of the day are 


board. 


is described, and | J 
freely handled. If the law of libel had been established at 
this epoch, Sanballat would certainly have looked up the con- 
temporary George Lewis, and. if he had not found him with 
a permanent retainer from Nehemiah (which is exceedingly 
probable), would have instructed him to bring an action, 
claiming exemplary damages for the nasty things the Jern- 
salem letter-writer says about him. 

In this country the London Letter 
institution in daily journalism from t 
were purchased by the State, and a special rate was conceded 
for Press messages. Of course there were London Letters 
long before, but they were chiefly weekly contributions, sent 
by post, dealing, in leisurely retrospective fashion, with past 
events. The model London Letter of to-day, telegraphed 
nightly to the provinces, serves up, hot and hot, the news 
of the hour, and boldly speculates on what is to happen 
to-morrow. It has come to pass in these later days that the 
provincial daily papers, thanks to their omniscient London 
Correspondent, are frequently a day in advance of London 
contemporaries in matters of personal or political intelligence. 
For years the lordly editors and managers of London daily 
papers looked on disdainful. They had souls above mere“ gossip,” 
and would scorn to lighten their heavy pages with snippety 
paragraphs, whether of personal or political intelligence. 

Sut the long-suffering scoffed-at London Correspondent is 
amply avenged. To-day all the London papers—the latest to 
fall into line being the 7imes—have a column or columns 
of the class of paragraph which go to make up the London 
Letter to the provinces. It began, nine years ago, in the 
columns of the Daily News, then under the editorship of Mr. 
Frank Hill. One Session there began to appear, after the 
leaders, some large-type paragraphs, a few lines long, convey- 
ing personal information on Parliamentary or political affairs. 
The experiment was timidly tried, one, two, or three para- 
graphs appearing daily. But it quickly took on, and the 
example was promptly followed by other journals. The 
Standard was the first to follow suit, then the Vorning Post, 
and this Session the 7imes blossoms forth into a full column. 

The Daily Telegraph held back for several years, but it was 
only pour mieux sauter. One day it astonished the world by 
coming out with a regular London Letter two columns long, 
an example promptly followed by the Daily News with its 
corresponding supply of paragraphs. One paper has its “ Day 
by Dayin London,” the other “ This Morning's News.” Thus 
is the London Letter, after half a century of struggling, 
domiciled at home, honoured in its own hamlet. Whether 
the new feature in the great London daily papers equals, or 
exceeds, in attractiveness the examples on which it is 
founded is a matter for the decision of the critical reader 
who has the opportunity of seeing specimens of both. 

Next week I propose to turn over Mr. Smalley’s London 
L2tters, and sce what can be done by a master of the craft, 
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mRSONAL 
The marriage at the Mairie of Passy, in Paris, of Malle. 
Jeanne Hugo, the great poet's favourite granddaughter, and a 
young lady of singular beauty and gifts, to M. Léon Daudet, 
son of the novelist, was turned into a great fashionable 
Republican function. The marriage was a secular one, for 
Victor Hugo, though an ardent Deist, was anti-clerical, and laid 
on his granddaughter, who inherits a part of his wealth, a 
characteristic injunction not to “ allow a priest to stand between 
her and God.” Madame Carnot, the very popular and handsome 
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wife of the President, was at the ceremony, and M. Jules Simon 
delivered an eloquent homily. here was a gorgeous ceremony, 
the bride wearing a flowered with point d'aiguille 
(Angleterre of Charles the Seeond’s period, the gift of her 
mother-in-law. Deputations from the democratic 
of which Hugo is still a patron Inid a heap of 
honquets at the bride's feet. The couple enjoy their honey- 
moon at the old Provengal Mill which Alphonse Dandet 
describes in oneof his novels—a picturesque but rather gloomy 
retirement, 


diess 


societies, 


Sint, 


General Sherman's death removes one of the last great sur- 
viving figures among the commanders in the American Civil 
War. He wasamanof great social gifts, and he retained to the 
last the popularity which his march to the sea and thence to the 


north with the Federal army of the west gained him. Riding 
at the head of his veterans in the grand review which sig- 


nalised the close of the war, Sherman, in spite of his fierce 
quarrel with Halleck and Stanton, and his disobedience in con- 
cluding the armistice with Johnston, was the hero of heroes to 
the people of Washington. They received him with rapturous 
plaudits. Meanwhile the papers,which are full of the wonderful 
march through Ge ia to the sea, have said little of the still 
more extraordinary march from Savannah to the north which 
broke up Johnston's army and finished the war. It contained 
no great battle, but the rapidity of motion, the magnificent 
triumph over physical difficulties—in some cases the men were 
deep in -were unparalleled in modern 
varfare. Sherman himself rated this last achievement higher 
than the march through Georgia. A generous, ficry leader, 
loving war with all his heart, hot-tempered, but magnanimous 
and merciful whenever mercy was possible, Sherman supplied 
with Sheridan the element of poetry on the Northern 
which Grant lacked, and which was so conspicuous in the case 
of men like Lee and Jackson, the heroes of the Confederacy. 





wading waist water 
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The death of the poor and rather foolish person who was 
dubbed in irony “ the Poet 
Close” removes a familiar 
landmark in literary his- 
tory (from its half-comic 


side). Lord Palmerston, as 
is well known, cared 
for nothing but foreign 


polities, though every now 
and then he conld talk 
interestingly about agri- 
culture. He left his eccle- 
siastical appointments in 
the hands of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, but apparently he 
had no one to advise him 
in the matter of liter- 
ature. So he awarded Mr. 
Close, a simple working- 
man in the Lake Country, 





who had written a 

THE LATE Port CLosE. qui ntity of doggrel, 
mostly without rhyme or 

reason, a Civil Service pension. There was an outcry, and the 


pension was rather cruelly withdrawn. Mr. Close took to 
selling his poems and other wares to visitors to the Lakes. 
and got a small grant from the Royal Bounty Fund as a kind 
of consolation prize. He believed himself a poet to the last, 
and died an injured man. 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s friends are in deep sympathy over 
the blow he and Mrs. Haggard have sustained in the loss 


of their only boy during his parents’ absence in Mexico. 
* Jock,” as he was called, was the idol of his father and 
mother, and Mr. Haggard was never so pleased as when he 
was devising plans for the boy's future. He was a child of 
great promise, of singular and even precocious talent, and 
with many accomplishments. 


Mr. Broadburst is, happily, recovering from the attack of 
rheumatism which laid him low in his pretty little retreat at 
the foot of the golf-ground in Cromer. Mr. Broadhurst has 
not precisely retired from politics, but he now spends a good 
deal of time in his Norfolk retreat, in the county which is the 
favoured of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Clement Scott, and 
poets, artists, and politicians galore. Mr. Broadhurst is 
practically the founder of the little Cromer links, which is 
carved out into delicious dells and hills overlooking the sea. 
He is an enthusiastic and very fair golfer, and much attached 
to the links at Felixstowe in neighbouring Suffolk. 


resort 


Lord Salisbury’s appointment of Canon Creighton to the 
Bishopric of Peterborough is, from the scholar's point of view, 
one of the ecclesiastical nominations he has ever made. 
Scholars have always complained that the Prime Minister has 
neglected the claims of learning for those of organising or 
ability. No such objection applies to Canon 

He is an historian of acknowledged eminence, 
point in his career being that, though an Oxford 
chosen to fill the Ecclesiastical Professor 
That choice was. of course, a tribute to 
eminence, but it was also a singular 
confession of weakness in historical research on the part 
of the latter University. The fact was that when Canon 
Creighton was appointed Cambridge contained no man in 
orders who was competent for the post. Mr. Gwatkin, a man 


best 


preaching 
Creighton. 
a curious 
man, he was 
ship at Cambridge 
Canon Creighton’s 
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of the most brilliant University attainments, was not avail- 
able, being a layman. So recourse had to be had to the sister 
University, which boasts historians in abundance. Canon 
Creighton’s appearance is a trifle ascetic; he is an excellent 
speaker and preacher, and until late years was a political 
follower of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. George Hitchcock, the brilliant American painter who 
immortalises the tulip gardens and the blonde peasant maidens 
of Holland, is not long for London. He intends hastening 
back to Egmont-aan-Zee (where he has built him a house, and 
where his best work has been done), to be in time for the 
flower-harvests he depicts so admirably. It is pleasant to 
know that we are to receive the benefit of his recent 
labours, this autumn, in the shape of another exhibition of his 
pictures at the Goupil Gallery. One of his large pictures, 
“The Tulip Garden,” is, in all likelihood, to become the 
property of the Duke of Marlborough, whom one is inclined 
to envy, despite his depressing views on the art of England. 

It is hardly encouraging to learn that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has the very poorest opinion of our indigenous drama—indi- 
genous and adapted. He is said to consider that all our plays 
are conceived and written from a false standpoint of art, and 
are almost calculated to eclipse the gaiety of nations. On the 
other hand, there is reason to believe that, in the fulness of 
time, Mr. Kipling may write a play himself. Then will com- 
mence the artistic education of our playwrights, who will, no 
doubt, be very properly grateful. 

A story that is going the round furnishes one more example 
of the inevitable unexpected. Some fifteen years or so ago, 
when Robert Louis Stevenson made one among the little colony 
of art-students and others at Barbizon. a discussion arose as to 
who, out of all their number, could best be spared by the 
world at large—he, in short, who never would be missed by 
the general public. ‘There was some difficulty about coming to 
a decision, so, finally, everyone present inscribed the name of 
his candidate on a slip of paper, The slips were folded, placed 
in a hat, and, on being opened and read, proclaimed that all 
(himself included) had voted for Stevenson ! 


Dr, Jex-Blake, the new Dean of Wells, is another addition 
to the more scholarly side of Cathedral life. Dr. Blake's 
chief qualification is his very and suecessful head 
mastership of the school which Arnold made. He comes of a 
well-known Norfolk family, and was himself a pupil at the 
school of which he was in after years the chief. He was a 
scholar of University College, took a first class in classical 
* finals,” and was subsequently elected a Fellow of Queen's. 
He has written a little on art and ecclesiastical subjects ; but 
his chief work in life has been, the Rugby head mastership, 
which followed on his appointment as Principal of Cheltenham 
College in 1868. 


able 


Cardinal Manning has again declared that he is not a 
Socialist, but an advocate of what he calls “social organisa- 
tion.” ‘When people on the Continent talk of my Socialism, 
they are mistaken,” he said toa representative of the Kiqaro; 
Englishman, I, cannot be a Socialist.” The 
Cardinal's ideus on the Social question are really these. 
Ife thinks that industry should be moralised, that employers 
of labour should open their books to inspection, and that in 
particular the family life of the workpeople shonld be 
respected. He would also regulate industry by State action 
in certain particulars. Beyond that he does not go, and for 
the anti-religions developments of Socialism he professes a 
profound distrust and dislike 


“for, being an 


root 


The Irish Chief Secretary has been stopping in the same 
house with Sir William Harcourt, both of whom were the 
guests of Lord Rothschild at Tring. Mr. Balfour does not 
intend returning to Ireland until Easter. 





A correspondent, writing to correct a statement as to Sir 
W. T. Lewis's earlier life, in a paragraph which in other 
respects he describes as “substantially acenrate.” says that 


Sir William, on leaving school, became an articled pupil to 
his father, a well-known civil and mechanical engineer in 
Glamorganshire. He became duly qualified as an engineer, 
and was then appointed assistant engineer to the Bute Estate, 
finally succeeding to the chief engineership in 1865. 


a! 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
This is a very pretty quarrel now raging between the 
German newspapers of various political hues! And all about 
General von Caprivi'’s African speech and his quotation of Prince 
Bismarck's saying anent Lord Salisbury’s retention of office 
being worth more than Vitu to Germany. Prince Bismarck’s 
organs are very indignant that the present Chancellor should 
have given publicity to a remark intended only for the officials 
of the German Foreign Office, and destined to remain buried 
in the pigeon-holes of that department of State. How it will 
all end nobody knows, but the Emperor has, it is assured, 
spoken very plainly on the attempts of certain papers in 
Hamburg and Munich to throw difficulties in the way of the 
Government, and expressed his strong disapproval of the conduct 
ot Prince Bismarck, who has (so one of the reports makes the 
Emperor say) “torn the laurels from his own brow.” Of 
course Prince Bismarck will reply, and so it will go on, until 
William II. thinks the time has come to close the controversy, 
when he will find means to put anend toit. Truly, a pretty 
quarrel ! 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes sets a rumour afloat 
as to the impending prosecution of Prince Bismarck. Tele- 
grams, or pretended telegrams, from Germany, to which 
Parisian journalists give currency, dwell upon the threaten- 
ing language of the young Emperor and of those who 
surround him. At any rate, the statement that Prince 
Bismarck is organising a Parliamentary party in oppo- 
sition to the Court and Government is generally credited 
on the Continent. He has succeeded in winning over to 
his side the Miinchener iligemeine Zeitung, and he 
already controls the J/iamburger Nachrichten, so that the 
ex-Chancellor has at his command two organs of the 
Press of some importance. Meanwhile the present situa- 
tion is somewhat favourable to the formation of sucha F'ronde 
as the Prince is stated to have in view, and from Paris at least 
further exciting developments are naturally awaited with 
equanimity. 

A surprising piece of news comes from Berlin, to the 
effect that Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador to 
Germany, has just paid a visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichs- 
ruh. It is curious that the Ambassador of a friendly Power 
should visit a statesman in the position of Prince Bismarck at 
the present time, unless he went as peace-maker. It is easier 
to understand, however, that Signor Crispi is about to go to 
Friedrichsruh on the invitation of Count Herbert. 


The other day the German Emperor dined with General 
von Caprivi, when he is reported to have talked on every con- 
ceivable subject, including Socialism. The Anarchist and 
Socialist leaders, who are organising a great demonstration to 
take place on May 1, will, no doubt, note his Majesty's remark 
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to the effect that should the Social Democrats overstep tha 
bounds of legality they will meet with the most decided 
repression. 

The German Exhibition, to be held this summer at Earl's 
Court, is to contain the most complete Fine Art Section ever 
exhibited by Germany in any foreign country. That every 
effort will be made to insure the success of this undertaking 
may be gathered from the fact that the organising committee 
in Germany is presidcd over by Herr von Bennigsen, the 
Governor of the Province of Hanover. 


The very cordial reception extended by the Czar to the 
Archduke Ferdinand d’Este has undoubtedly led to a 
rapprochement between Russia and Austria. The autograph 
letter of the Emperor of Austria to the Czar, of which the 
Archduke was the bearer, may not have great political import- 
ance, in the sense that it does not indicate any change in the 
general policy of Austria; but it must be remembered that, on 
one point at least, Austrian policy is practically independent of 
the Triple Alliance. In view of possible troubles in the Balkan 
peninsula, or rather in Servia, where the quarrels of Queen 
Natalie and her ex-consort, King Milan, may at any moment 
create difficulties, it is satisfactory to know that Austria and 

Russia are agreed on one thing, which is that neither of them 

will countenance any disorder or attempt at disorder on the 
part of any faction or party. Left to themselves, Servian 
politicians or parties are practically harmless, so that the 
withdrawal of from is enough to prevent 
serious disturbances in the dominion of King Alexander. In 
this way the good understanding between Russia and Austria 
is a guarantee of peace. 


support ontside 


On Feb. 14, in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the Marquis di 
Rudini, the new Premier, 
read astatement setting 
forth the policy he and 
his colleagues intend to 
pursue. The Marquis di 
Rudini is all for peace 
and retrenchment, but 
notreform. As to peace, 
he will resolutely main- 
tain Italy’s alliances, and 
prove to all the world 
that Italians have no 
aggressive intentions. It 
was to be expected that 
the Marquis would have 


a word to say about 
Italy’s relations with 
France, and he _ has 





spoken on this subject 
in noequivocal language : 


tQuIsS {UDINL, . 
a oe oem * Doubt, suspicion, and 
distrust having been wrongfully raised concerning our 


relations with France,” said he, **we shall strive to dispel 
all false judgments, and we are convinced that we shall 
inspire by our calmness and moderation the confidence which 
we are conscious of deserving.” 

These words have created a most favourable impression in 
France, for it is a long time since an Italian Minister spoke 
in such friendly terms of the French nation, and Parisian 
journalists have not been slow in noting them, and expressing 
their satisfaction. If the Marquis di Rudini does nothing 
more than restore cordial relations and mutual confidence 
hetween his country and the French Republic, he will not 
have done badly for Italy and the peace of Europe. 

Retrenchment is the next point touched upon in the Italian 
Minister's statement. ‘The Marquis di Rudini proposes to 
balance his budget by making reductions on all the estimates, 
lot excepting those of the Ministries of War and Marine and 
the African Department. As to reform—namely, the abolition 
of serutin de liste—the new Cabinet intends to remain neutral. 

The very moderate, sensible, and peaceful speech of the 
Marquis di Rudini has been received rather coldly by the 
Italian deputies, who do not seem to have much confidence in 
the ability of the new Ministry to balance the budget by 
economies only, and without imposing additional burdens on 
the taxpayers. But the members of the Chamber received 
with applause the declarations relating to the Triple Alliance 
and foreign policy. ‘The Chamber adjourned till March 2, 
when the Ministry will be prepared to lay before the deputies 
definite proposals to carry out their policy, and it is too early 
to express an opinion on the chances of life of the Rudini 
Cabinet. The Left, however, seem disposed to attack the 
Ministry on the first opportunity, although Signor Crispi 
would prefer to give it time to develop its programme. The 
late Premier is reported to be of opinion that the new Cabinet 
will soon find that their predecessors’ policy is the only means of 
getting out of Italy’s present financial difficulties. To use a 
phrase which has become hackneyed within the last few 
weeks, politicians with a sporting turn of mind might do 
worse than “ put their money ” on Crispi. 


The proposed appointment of Mr. Justice Scott as Judicial 
Adviser to the Egyptian Government and President of the 
Committee for the Superintendence of the Native Tribunals 
has caused some irritation in France, the more so, perhaps, 
because Mr. Justice Scott will be empowered to attend the 
Council of Ministers, and will, therefore, rank as a member of 
the Egyptian Ministry, although having only a consultative 
voice whenever judicial questions are discussed. The French 
papers readily acknowledge the necessity for a judicial reform 
in Egypt, but contend that such a reform should be undertaken 
in concert with the other Powers interested in Egypt. They 
ask whether England's action in the matter is in accordance 
with her oft-repeated declarations that her occupation of 
Egypt is not to be permanent. Itis said that Count d’Aubigny, 
the French Minister at Cairo, has had an interview with the 
Khedive on this subject, and this visit is much commented on 
in local political circles. 

The Academy of Fine Arts has been much gratified by the 
letter of condolence on the death of Meissonier, which the 
German Emperor directed to be written and sent to M. Herbette, 
the French Ambassador in Berlin. The letter was read at the 
last meeting of the Academy, when it was resolved to forward 
to the Emperor a letter of thanks. 


We have not heard the last of “ Thermidor,” M. Sardou’s most 
recent play, the production of which, at the Théatre Francais, 
was prohibited after two or three performances, on account of 
the disturbances to which it gave rise. M. Sardou, who, as far 
back as 1889, had signed an agreement with a German 
manager, Herr Blumenthal, for the production of his play in 
Berlin, has requested that gentleman to postpone the repre- 
sentations at least for a few months. Herr Blumenthal 
politely but firmly declined, wherenpon M. Sardou has written 
to him threatening legal proceedings. Herr Blumenthal’s 
reply to this last communication is not yet known. 
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THE LATE GENERAL 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
U.S.A. 

In the four years’ American 
Civil War, from April 1861 
to April 1865, between the 
Federal. Union, represented by 
Congress and by President 
Lincoln, supported. by . the 
Northern and Western States, 
and the Confederacy of South- 
ern slave-holding States, which 
had proclaimed secession under 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, military 
skill at first seemed decidedly 
superior on the latter side. 
The ablest commanders then 
in the field were Southern 
officers of the Army, profes- 
sionally educated at the West 
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Gencral in May 1862. In the 
month following, Grant was 
placed in chief command of 
the army in Tennessee, and 
Sherman faithfully served un- 
der him from that time, ren- 
dering him the greatest assist- 
ance at the siege of Vicksburg, 
on the Mississippi, in July 
1863, and in the subsequent 
advance eastward through 
‘lennessee to Georgia, fighting 
many of the stiffest battles of 
the war. 
In May 1864, when General 
Grant, having been appointed 
to the supreme military com- 
mand, was preparing to en- 
counter Lee in Virginia, Gen- 
eral Sherman, in whom Grant 
had the fullest confidence, and 
who invariably co-operated 
‘vith Grant in the most sol- 
lierly spirit, invaded Georgia 
wee Chattanooga, at the head 
of a fine army of 90,000 men. 
Driving before him the Con- 
federate General Joseph John- 
ston, with frequent severe 
fighting in difficult positions, 
he captured the town of Atlanta 
on Sept. 1, held it as a secured 
military post, and on Nov. 15 
began his famous march south- 
ward, with a force of 60,000, 
destroying the railways and 
the which could have 
been used by the enemy's army. 
In less than thirty days, march- 
ing three hundred miles, and 
doing his work so thoroughly 
as cut the Southern Con- 
federacy in two, Sherman 
reached the seaport town of 
Savannah, which surrendered 
m week later. In January 
1865 he commenced his march 
northward, through South 
and North Carolina, pursuing 
Johnston, whom he defeated 
and compelled to surrender in 
April, within a few days of 
the capitulation of General 
Lee to Grant in Virginia. 
About the time the 
remaining troops of the Confederacy were forced to surrender 
in Tennessee, and the war finally ended. Grant and Sherman 
were hard hitters, and that is true mercy in warfare 
General Sherman held the highest Army command in the 
United States under the Presidency of General Grant. He 
visited Europe and India in 1871 and 1872, retired from the 
service in 1884, and has since lived at St. Louis, but died on 
Feb. 14, at New York, nearly seventy-one years of age. Next 
to Lincoln and Grant, it was Sherman who sayed the Union. 
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MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 
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from the sea, into whose eastern quarter I had been gazing 
with some wild hope or fancy in me of a sail down there 
though it proved no more than a feather-tip of cloud—I saw 
Helga in the gangway. I say Helga, but for some moments 
I did not know her. I started and stared as if she had been a 
ghost. Instead of the boyish figure to which my sight was 
already used, there stood in the aperture, betwixt the bulwarks 
which we call the gangway, a girl who looked at least half a 
head taller than the Helga who had been my associate, | 
might have guessed at once that this appearance of stature in 
her was due to her gown, but, as I did not suspect that she had 
gone to change her dress, her suggestion of increased height 
completed the astonishment and perplexity with which | 
regarded her. She stood on the leaning and swaying side ol 
the barque, as perfect a figure of a maiden as mortal eyes 
could wish to rest on. Iler dress was of dark-blue serge that 
clung to her: she also wore a cloth jacket, thinly edged about 
the neck and where it buttoned with fur, and upon her 
head was a turban-shaped hat of sealskin, the dark glossy 
shade of which brightened her short hair into a complexion of 
the palest gold. She held a parcel in her hand, and called to 
me to take it from her. I did so, and cried 

**You will not be able to jump from the gangway. Get 
into the fore-chains, and I will endeavour to haul the raft up to 
you,” 

But even as I spoke she grasped her dress, and disclosed 
her little feet, and with a bound gained the raft as it rose with 
the swell, yielding on her knees as she struck the platform 
with the grace that nothing but the teaching of old ocean 
could have communicated to her limbs. , 

‘Thank God you are here!’’ I cried, catching her by the 
hand. ‘I was growing uneasy—in another minute I should 
have songht you.” 

She faintly smiled, and then turned eagerly to her father. 

‘*T have mother’s portrait,”’ said she, pointing to the 
parcel, ‘‘and her bible. I would not bring away more. If we 
are to perish, they will go with us.”’ 

He looked at her with a lack-lustre eye, 
voice addressed a few words to her in Danish 
in that tongue, glancing down at her dress, and then at me, 
and added, in English, ‘‘ It was time, father. ‘The hard work 
is over. I may be a girl now,"’ and looking along the sea she 
sighed bitterly. 

Her father brought hi 


and in a low 
She answered 


knitted hands together to his brow, 


and never could | have imagined the like of the look of mental 
anvuish that was on his face as he did this. But what 1 am 
here narrating did not occupy above a minute or two. Indeed, 
a longer delay than this was not to have been suffered if we 
desired the raft to hold together I let go the line that held 
the little structure to the barque, and getting the small stud- 
dingsail-boom over—that is, the boom we had shipped to serve 
as a signal mast—TI thrust with it, and, Helga helping me, we 
got the raft clear of the side of the vessel. The leewardly 
swell on which we rode did the rest for us, and not a little 


rejoiced was I to find our miserable fabric gradually increasing 
its distance from the Anin for if the barque foundered with 
us close alongside we stood to be swamped in the vortex, the 
raft scattered, and ourselves left to drown. 

It now wanted about twenty minutes to sundown. A weak 
air still blew, but tle few clouds that still lived in the heavens 
floated overhead apparently motionless , yet the swell continued 
large, to our sensations at least, upon that flat structure, and 
the slope of the platform rapidly grew so distressing and 


fatiguing to our limbs that we were glad to sit, and obtain 
what refreshment we could from a short rest 
Among the things we had brought with us was the bull’s- 


eye lamp, together with a can of oil, a parcel of meshes, and 


some lucifer matches I said to Helga 

*“We should step or sect up our mast before it. grows 
dark *’ 

**Why?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ The flag we hoist will not be 
seen in the dark’’—knowing that the mast was there for no 


other purpose than to display a flag on. 
‘* But we ought to light the lamp and masthead it,” said 
I, ‘‘and keep it burning all night—if God suffers us to live 


throueh the night Who can tell what may come along t - 
what vessel invisible to us may perceive the light ?”’ 
She answered quickly, “* Yes. Your judgment is clearer 


than min I will help you to set up the must.” 


Her father again addressed her in Danish. She answered 


him, and then said to me, ‘‘ My father asks why we are with- 
out a sail ?”’ 

**T thought of a sail,’’ I replied, speaking as I set about to 
erect the mast, ‘* but without wind it could not serve us, and 
with wind it would blow away like a cobweb. It would have 
occupied too much time to rig and securely provide for a sail. 
sesides, our hopes could never be in the direction of such a 
thing. We must be picked up—there is no other chance 
for us.’’ 


The captain made no response, but sate, propped upon his 
pillows, motionless, his eyes fixed upon the barque 

The sun had sunk, but a strong scarlet yet glowed in th: 
west ‘rn sky by the time we had erected and stayed the spar 
I then lighted the lamp and ran it aloft by means of a line 
an‘ a little block which I had taken care to throw into the 
raft. This finished, we seated ourselves. 

There was now nothing more to be 


done but watch and 


pray. This was the most solemn and dreadful moment that 
had as yet entered into the passage of our fearful and 
astonishing experience. In the hurry and agitation of leaving 


the barque there had been scarcely room for pause, All that 
we could think of was how quickly to get away, how speedily 
to equip and laun -h the raft, how to get Captain Nielsen over, 
and the like; but all this was ended: we could now think, 
and I felt as if my heart had been siddenly crushed in me as 
[ sat on the slanting falling and rising platform viewing the 
barque, that lay painted in clear black lines against the fast- 
dimming glow in the west. 

Helga sat close against her father’s cot. So far as I was 
able to distinguish her face, there was profound grief in it and 
a sort of dismay, but no fear, Her gaze was steady, and the 
expression of her mouth firm. Her father kept his cyes rooted 
upon h's ship. I overheard her address him once or twice in 
Danish, but, getting no reply, she sighed heavily, and held her 
peace. I was too exhausted in body and spirits to desire to 
speak I remember that I sat, or rather squatted, Lascar- 
fashion, upon the hatch-cover thaf somewhat raised the plat- 
form of tle raft, with my hands clasped upon my shins and 
my chin on a level with my knees; and in this posture I 


continued for some time motionless, watching the Anine and 
waiting for her to sink, and realising our shocking situation to 
the degree of that heart-crushing sensation in me which I have 
mentioned. I was exactly clad as I had been when I boarded 


the barque out of the lifeboat. Never once, indeed, from the 
hour of my bein in the vessel down to the present moment had 
[ removed my oil:kins, saving my sou’-wester, which I would 
take from my head when I entered the cabin; and I recollect 
thinking that it was better for me to be heavily than thinly 


clad, because, being a stout swimmer, a light dress would help 
me toa bitter long battle for life, whereas the clothes I had on 
must make the struggle brief and speedily drag me down into 
peace, which was, indeed, all that I could bring my mind to 
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dwell upon now, for, when T sent my glance from the raft to 
the darkling ocean, I felt hopele:s 

The rusty hectic died out. The night came along in a 
clear dusk with a faint sighing of wind over the raft every 
time the swell threw her up. ‘here was a silver curl of moon 
in the south-west, but she was without power to drop so much 
as a flake of her light into the dark shadow of water under 
her. Yet the starlight was in the gloom, and it was not so 
dark but that I could see Helga’s face in a sort of glimmer, 
und the white outline of the cot and the configuration of the 
raft upon the water in dusky strokes. 

The barque floated at about a cable’s length distant from 
us, a dark mass, rolling in a strangling manner, as I. might 
know by the sickly slide of the stars in the squares of her 
rigging and along the pallid lines of the canvas stowed upon 
her yards. ‘There was more tenacity of life in her than I 
should have. believed possible, and I said to Helga 

“Tf this raft were a boat, I would board the barque and 
set her on fire. She may float through the night, for who is 
to know but that one of her worst leaks may have got choked, 
and the blaze she would make might bring us help.” 

The captain uttered some exclamation in Danish in a 
small but vehement and shrill tone. He had not spoken for 
above an hour, and I had believed him sleeping or dying and 
spe ‘chless. 

‘* What does he say ¢’’ I called across softly to Helga. 

‘*'That the Anine might have been saved had we stood by 
her,’”’ she answered, struggling, as I could hear by the tremor 
in her voice, to control her accents. 

‘*“No, no!’’ said I, almost gruffly, I fear, with the mood 
that was upon me of helplessness, despair, and the kind of 
rage that comes with perception that one is doomed to die 
like a rat, without a chance, without a soul of all those one 
loves knowing one’s fate. ‘* No, no!"’ I cried, ‘‘the Anine 
was not to be saved by us two, nor by twenty like us, Helga. 
You know that, for it is like making me responsible for our 
situation here to doubt it.”’ 

**T do not doubt it,’? she answered firmly and reproach- 
fully. 

Captain Nielsen muttered in his native tongue ; but I 
did not inquire what he said, and the hush of the great ocean 
night, with its delicate threading of complaining wind, fell 
upon Us. 

My temper of despair was not to be soothed by recollection 
of this time yesterday, by perception of the visible evidence of 
(iod's mercy in this tranquillity of sky and sea at a time when, 
but for the change of weather, we had certainly been doomed. 
I was young; I passionately desired to live. Had death been 
the penalty of the life-boat attempt, I might, had time been 
granted me, contemplated my end with the fortitude that 
springs from the sense of having done well. But what was 
heroic in this business had disappeared out of it when the 
life-boat capsized and left me on board. It was now 
no more than a vile passage of prosaic shipwreck, with its 
attendant horror of lingering death, and nothing noble in 
what had been done, or that might yet have to be done, to 
prop up my spirits. Thus I sat full of wretchedness, and 
miserably thinking, mechanically eyeing the dusky heap of 
barque; then breaking away from my afflicting reverie, I 
stood up, holding by the mast, to carefully sweep the sea, with 
a prayer for the sight of the coloured gleams of a steamer’s 
lights, since there was nothing to be expected in the way of 
sail in this calm that was upon the water. 

I was thus occupied, when I was startled by a strange cry— 
I cannot describe it. It resembled the moan of a wild creature 
wounded to death, but with a human note in it that made the 
sound something not to be imagined. For an instant I 
believed it came from the sea, till I saw by the dim light of 
the star-shine the figure of Captain Nielsen, in a sitting 
posture, pointing with the whole length of his arm in the direc- 
tion of his barque. I looked, and found the black mass of hull 
gone, and nothing showing but the dark lines of spars and 
rigging, that melted out upon my sight as I watched. A noise 
of rending, intermingled with the shock of an explosion, came 
from where she had disappeared. It signified no more than 
the blowing up of the decks as she sank , but the star-studded 
vastness of gloom made the sound appalling beyond language 
to convey. 

‘Help!’ cried Helga. ‘‘ My father is dying.”’ 

I gained the side of the cot in a stride and kneeled by him, 
but there was no more to be seen of his face than the mere 
faint whiteness of it, and I could not tell whether his eyes 
were open or not. Imagining, but scarcely hoping, that a 
dram might put some life into the poor fellow, I lowered the 
bull’s-eye lamp from the masthead to seek for one of the jars 
of spirits we had stowed, but when we came to put the tin 
pannikin to his lips we found his teeth set. 

‘* He is not dead, Helga,’’ I cried: ‘‘he is in a fit. If he 
were dead his jaw would drop,”’ and this I supposed, though I 
knew little of death in those days. 

I flashed the bull’s-eye upon his face, and observed that 
though his eyes were open the pupils were upturned and 
hidden. This, with the whiteness of the skin and the 
emaciation of the lineaments, made a ghastly picture of his 
countenance, and the hysteric sob that Helga uttered as she 
looked made me grieve that I should have thrown the light 
upon her father 

I mastheaded the lamp again, and crouched by the side of 
the talking to Helga across the recumbent form in it. 
Who could remember what was said at such a time? I weakly 
essayed to cheer her, but soon gave up, for here was the ve ry 
figure of Death himself lying between us, and there was death 
awaiting us in the black invisible folds in which we swung ; 
and what had I to say that could help her heart at such a time ¢ 
Oecasionally I would stand erect and peer around. The weak 
wind that went moaning past us as the raft rose to the 
liquid heave had the chill in it of the ocean in October; and 
fearing that Helga’s jacket did not sufficiently protect her, I 
pulled off my oilskin cout—there is no warmer covering for 
ordinary apparel—and induced her to put it on. Her father 
remained motionless, but by stooping my ear to his mouth I 
could catch the noise of his breathing as it hissed through his 
clenched teeth. Yet it was a sort of breathing that would 
make one expect to hear it die out in a final sigh at any 
minute. 

I mixed a little spirit and water, and gave it to the girl, and 
obliged her to swallow the draught, and begged her to eat for 
the sake of the life and heart food would give her, but she 
said ‘‘ No,’’ and her frequent silent sobbing silenced me on that 
head, for how could one, grieving as she did, swallow food? 
I filled the pannikin for myself and emptied it, and ate 
a biscuit and a piece of cheese, which were near my hand 
in an interstice of the raft, and then lay down near the 
cot, supporting my head on my elbow. Never did the stars 
high, so infinitely remote, as they seemed to me 
that night. I felt as though I had passed into another world 
that mocked the with a few dim semblances of 
things which a little while before had been real and familiar 
The very paring of moon showed small as though looked at 
through an inverted telescope, and measurelessly remote. | 
do not know why this should have been, yet once afterwards, 
in speaking of this experience to a man who, in a voyage to 
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India, had fallin overboard on such anotler night as this and 
swam for three hours, he told me that the stars had seemed to 
him as to me, and the moon, which with him was nearly full, 
appcared to have shrunk to the size of the planet Venus. 

After awhile the captain’s breathing grew less harsh, and 
Helga asked me to bring the lamp that she might look at him. 
His teeth were no longer set, and his eyes as in nature, saving 
that there was no recognition in them, and I observed that he 
stared straight into the brilliant glass of magnified flame 
without winking or averting his gaze. I propped him up, and 
Helga put the pannikin to his lips, but the fluid ran from the 
corners of his mouth, upon which I let him rest upon his 
pillows, softly begging the girl to let God have His way with 
him. 

‘* He cannot last through the night,’’ she exclaimed, in a 
low voice; and the wonderful stillness upon the sea, unvexed 
by the delicate winnowing of the draught, gathered to my 
mood an extraordinary emphasis from my being able to hear 
her light utterances as distinctly as though she whispered in 
a sick-room. 

** You are prepared, Helga?’ said I. 

“No, no!”’ she cried, with a little sob. ‘‘ Who can be 
prepared to lose one that is dearly loved? We believe we are 
prepared— we pray for strength , but the blow falls as though 
we were weak and unready. When he is gone, I shall be 
alone. And O! to die here!” 

We sank into silence. 

Another hour went by, and I believed I had fallen into a 
light, troubled doze, less sleepful than a waking daydream, 
when I heard my name pronounced, and instantly started up. 

** What is itr’? I cried. 

‘* My father is asking for you,’ answered Helga. 

I leaned over the cot and felt for his hand, which I took. 
It was of a death-like coldness, and moist. 

*‘T am here, Captain Nielsen,”’ said I. 

** Tf God preserves you,’’ he exclaimed, very faintly, ‘‘ you 
will keep your word ?’ 

‘* Be sure of it—be sure of it,’’ I said, knowing that he 
referred to what had passed between us about Helga. 

**T thank you,”’ he whispered. ‘‘My sight seems dark; yet 
is not that the moon down there ¢”’ 

** Yes, father,’’ answered the girl. 

** HWelga,’’ he said, ‘‘did you not tell me you had brought 
your mother’s likeness with you *”’ 

‘Tt is with us, and her bible, father.’ 

** Would to God I could look upon ‘t,"* said he, * for the 
last time, Helga, for the last time !”’ 

‘* Where is the parcel F"’ T asked. 

** 1 have it close beside me,”* she an 

‘Open it, Helga!’ said I. * The 
picture.”’ 

Again I lowered the bull’s-eye from the masthead, and, 


wored, 
lamp will reveal the 


while Helga held the picture before her father’s face, I threw 
the light uponit. It was a little oil-painting in an oval gilt 
frame. I could distinguish no more than the face of a 


woman—a young face—with a crown of yellow hair upon her 
head. The sheen of the lamp lay faintly upon the profile of 
Helga. All else, saving the picture, was in darkness, and 
the girl looked like a vision upon the blackness past her, as she 
knelt with the portrait extended before her father’s face. 

He addressed her in weak and broken tones in Danish, then 
turned his head and slightly raised his arm, as though he 
wished to point to something up in the sky, but was without 
power of limb to do On this Helga withdrew the 
portrait, and I put down the lamp, first searching the dark 
line of ocean, now scintellant with stars, before sitting again. 

As the moon sank, spite of her diffusing little or no light, 
a deeper dye seemed to come into the night. The shooting 
stars were plentiful, and betokened, as I might hope, con- 
tinuance of fair weather. Here and there hovered a steam- 
coloured fragment of cloud. An aspect of almost summer 
serenity was upon the countenance of the sky, and, though 
there was the weight of the ocean in the swing of the swell, 
there was peace too in the regularity of its run and in the 
soundless motion of it as it took us, sloping the raft after the 
manner of a see-saw 

In a boat, aboard any other contrivance than this raft put 
together by inexpert hands, I must have felt grateful, deeply 
thankful to God indeed, for this sweet quietude of air and sea 
that had followed the roaring conflict of the long hours now 
passed. But I was without hope, and there can be no thank- 
fulness without that emotion. ‘These were the closing days of 
Octoher ; November was at hand ; within an hour this sluggish 
breathing of air might be storming up into such another 
hurricane as we were fresh fiom. And what then? Why, it 
vas impossible to fancy such a thing even, without one’s 
spirjts growing heavy as lead, without feeling the presence of 
dk ath in the chill of the night air 

No! for this passage of calm, God forgive me! I could not 
‘The coward in me rose strong. I could not 
bless Heaven for what affected me as a brief pause before a 
dreadful end that this very quiet of the night was only to 
vender more lingering and fuller, therefore, of suffering. 

Captain Nielsen began to mutter. I did not need to listen 
to him for above a minute to gather that he was delirious. I 
could see the outline of Helga against the stars, bending over 
the cot. The thought of this heroic girl’s distress, of her 
complicated anguish, rallied me, and I broke in a very passion 
of self-reproach from the degradation of my dejection. I 
drew to the cot, and Helga said— 

**He is wandering in his mind.’’ She added, with a note of 
wailing in her voice, ‘‘ Jeg er nu alene! bg 


so. 


Jeg er nu alene! 
by which she signified that she was now alone. I caught the 
meaning of the sentence from her pronunciation of it, and 
cried— 

**Do not say you are alone, Helga! 
still lives—hark ! what does he say ?”’ 

So far he had been babbling in Danish: now he spoke in 
English, in a strange voice that sounded as though proceeding 
from someone at a distance. 

**It is so, yousee. The storks did not return last spring. 
There was to be trouble—there was to be trouble! Ha! here 
is Pastor Madsen. Else, my beloved Else! here is the good 
Pastor Madsen. And there, too, is Rector Grénlund. Will 
he observe us? Else, he is deep in his book. Look!” he 
cried a little shrilly, pointing with a vehemence that sturtled 
me into following the indication of his shadowy glimmering 
hand directed into the darkness over the sea. ‘It is Kolding 
Latin School—nay, it is Rector Grénlund’s parsonage garden. 
Ah, Rector, you remember me? This is the little Else that 
your good wife thought the prettiest child in Denmark. And 
this is Pastor Madsen.”’ 

He paused, then muttered in Danish, and fell silent. 

To bec 


Besides, your father 


mntinued,\ 





Her Majesty has given directions that arrangements should 
be made for throwing open to the public, at an early date, the 
riverside promenade at the Tower of London on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

The governing body of Eton College have decided that the 
exhibition of relics in commemoration of the 450th anniversary 
of the foundation of the school shall be held on June 24. 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES: CHARTRES. 
The old capital of the fertile region of Beauce, famed by a 
Rabelaisian pun of “ Beau-ce,” the city of Chartres, now chief 
town of the Department of the Eure et Loire, is a great corn- 
market for one of the wealthiest agricultural districts of 
France. It is a place of much historical interest, and 
possesses, in its magnificent Cathedral, an architectural orna- 
ment scarcely surpassed by any Gothic edifice in Europe. 
Built mainly in the thirteenth century, this vast Cathedral 
church, 422 ft. long. with a roof 112 ft. high. and with two 
pires of unequal altitude, one rising above 300 ft., is admired 
»r the completeness, abundance, and perfectly characteristic 
le of its sculptured Its west front presents a 
‘tal of triple pointed arches, with figures of saints, 
i in the centre and above, those of the 
Christ surrounded by angels, and with the signs 
1e Zodiac, and groups representing the agricultural labours 
twelve months. Still finer are the two side portals, north 
I i ire triple projecting porticoes supported by 
statues of a stately and imposing dignity 
building. The interior has a 
rothic tracery, which has been 
in stone ; and more than a hundred 
\ ie finest ancient stained gl: repre- 
immense variety of subjects, not only Biblical or 
but also the 
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BORDER 


BY ANDREW 


The traditions of the Border have been gleaned and gleaned 
again for two generations with so much assiduity that we 
might expect every ear to have been garnered. Certainly the 
late harvester will now find very scant handfuls; all the 
legends, almost, and the ballads have been swept into volumes 
and notes of antiquaries. Except for a few memories of 
Bloody Claverhouse, they scarce survive at all in popular 
recollection. But recently built storehouse of Border 
lore is very little known, and from that I propose to select a 
few pleasing details of life and death as they were before 
railways and coaches brought tourists into Ettrick, Yarrow, 
and Liddesdale, before Tushielaw had a daily postal service. 
The collection which I wish to The Border Counties 
Vagazine, which was published at Galashiels in 1880-1, and 
then died a natural death, much regretted by the few who 
care for the past. 

Let us first, as Treasure-Hunting is in fashion, take the 
story of a Border Treasure, still unexcavated. 


one 


use is 


There is, on Ettrick, about three miles above the town of 
Selkirk, a square Border keep, called Oakwood Tower. It is 
of the usual sort, with only one room on each floor, with 
a narrow winding and with curious old stone 
chimney pieces. ‘his keep, which stands on a hill above 
the river, once to have been the home of Michael 
Scott of Balweary, the wizard. Here he was living when he 
had bis quarrel with the Witch of Fauldshope, and when he 
cleft Eildon Hillinthree. A little way lower down the Ettrick 
is Oakwood Mill. The mill meadow, some sixty years ago, was 
a peat moss. In this moss, at that date, a boy named William 
Murray was he & woman to cut peat for fuel. William's 
* flaughter, f spade, struck on a large stone 
above peat. and the woman in turning 
over the , and the second or third cut of the flaughter 
r that turned up a ti of hundreds of 

rd the some fragments 


staircase, 


slab, 
the succeeded 
afte easure some silvet 
coins. According to 
toma ia few bones were also found 
claim y the laird, the Lord 
that day, and this rankled in the breast of the | 
Murray. He determined to hunt for more 

he found it, to keep his own counsel. He iny 

the co: rect way ; that is, he probed the peat moss wit 
rod, till he struck on asecond slab, about fifty yards we 

former. William said nothing to anybody, but went alone at 
night, and tried to It was deeply aved 
with an inscription, read. 
Nor had he the g covered 
it up again, and took its | gs: it we 1 a lit ret 
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narrates the story re his name. 
boy was lazy ; he kept putting off the deligh 
the sto ally he went into service ata distance of fifteen 
miles from Oakwood. When he had trudged homewards over 
those moorland miles, he had no heart for 
a treasure-hunt. William went to Australia, 
he inscribed stone was never lifted by him. 
he told the late Lord Polwarth the 
House, and that Lord Polwarth surmised that 
cover the grave of a Roman soldier. But nothing ever 
rhe been drained, but I never heard—and I 
be likely to heard of it—that any inscribed 
was then disc So the Roman treasure is still to 
seek, or perhaps to find, or, if not the treasure, at least some 
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After treasure, a ghost is in place. The same correspondent, 
C.,” as he signs himself, is responsible for “ The Spectre seen 
at the Bishop's Stone.” It isan excellent story, but its excellence 
chiefly lies in the manner of the telling. “C.” was walking, 
in 1831, from Denholme to the Ettrick. He passed the Bishop's 
Stone, “an eerie place,” and had occasion to call on old Jamie 
Murray, the miller. He led Jamie on to the story of what he 
saw at the Bishop's Stone. The old man began by saying that 
he was “ no supperstitious,” and that in all-his life he had seen 
no other sicht.” With Northern reticence, he did 
not even tell the tale to his wife till he had been married for 
He was very ill, and “ bedfast for some days,’ 
ing the bogle ; but he held his peace about it. “ Auld 
Anderson o’ Selkirk, this ane’s father, was at me, but coodna 
mak’ oot ma case, and aw never made him ony the wiser aboot 
my ible.” Here I smell a discrepancy in dates. 
auld Anderson,” whom I remember as a child, 
have spoken of as “this ane’s father” 
clearly being the late Dr. Anderson, much 
the Border, who died a year or two ago 
But perhaps there were three generations, at least, of these 
Asclepiade. The fright, at all events, made Jamie Murray 
“a better man after, and whae kens but in the mercifu’ provi- 
dence of the Almichty it was sent for that purpose?” 
‘courting” his future wife at 
a height above the Ail. 
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Jamie Murray had been 
Headshaw, avery lonely farm on 
About eleven o'clock at night out over the moor to 
Ettrick, and thought he would take the short cut by the stone 
commemorated the murder of “a Popish 
Bishop.” He stooped to take a thorn out of his shoe, and, 
when he “There was a man walking afore me wi’ a 
dowg at hie fit. Jamie called to the man, “ Tak’ time, and 
I will gie ye my company but the man walked on in the 
direction of a knoll that rises sharp from the flat of the moor. 
Thinking now that the man was “ane of the gentry folk, 
that dinna care to speak to the like o’ me,” Jamie kept his 
distance in the moonlight some fifty yards. As the man climbed 
the hill, Jamie saw that “if this was ane o’ oor gentry he had 
ta’en a dress that aw never saw either afore or sin’ syne,” and 
then, first, “there did come ower me a kind o' eerie feel- 
ing. The was a kind of minister's cloak, with 

waved beneath it; he had a kind 
the edges,” he carried a staff, “ wi 
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brae. In less than three minutes after his head disappeared, 
w made the tap masel’, and lookit aw round. Naething was 
There was na sae much as a bush of rushes to hide 
hair raised the bonnet on ma head, and aw ran back, 
terror,a’ the road hame.” Jamie dismissed all explana- 
udows, for the midnight sky wasclondless,and the moon 
own shadow on his right hand. He had only 
of ‘that wadna effek ony man. Had aw 
been drinkin’, fterwards hae laid to that. and 
thocht nae mair but aw was perfectly sober, an’ 
thinking on onything but ghaists ; this ane was sae near 
that aw saw every wrinkle in his dress.” This is the story of 
the Spectre of the Bishop's Stone. Unluckily, I neither know 
the yr have I at hand Mr. Craig Brown's “Tistory 
of the Forest,” to discover what tradition may say about the 
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3ishop. But, granting the episcopal apparition, breviary and 
all, what are we to say about the Bishop's dog? 

There is only room for one more Border memory—the story 
of the Dead Bride. 

David Tweedie, farmer in Gala, had a daughter Mary, 
betrothed to William Ramsay. At the age of twenty-two, 
Mary fell ill and died. William went to help to watch the 
corpse. He and Mary’s mother sat in the room alone, near 
the fire, for the day was very cold. There came a noise from 
the bed. The corpse was sitting up in its dead-clothes. ‘The 
mother fainted. William ran and threw a pair of blankets 
round his bride, that she might not see herself in her dead- 
clothes. He then unbound her face and bade her lie down. 
Mary spoke: “William, is that you? What has been the 
matter with me? I am starving with cold. I was lying in 
some dark and ugly place, and now you have come to relieve 
me. I'll never forget your goodness.” 

Where had she 
The girl recovered, but they could not remove her 
clothes without her knowledge. Mary married William, | 
him five children, “scarcely ever laughed, was never angry, 
lived piously and peacefully, and, at an advanced age, again 

went to her own place.” 

The tradition says that Lazarus, being told that he 
return whence he had arisen, never smiled again. 
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KCCLESLASTICAL NOTES. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

[t was the lifelong wish of the late Sir Percy Shelley to erect a 
monument to his father in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome. 
Death came to him, however, with the dream unfulfiiled. 
Its successful accomplishment has been the ambition of Lady 
Shelley’s declining years. She long since commissioned Mr. 
Onslow Ford to design a monument, and the result is certain 
to prove one of the greatest attractions of the forthcoming 
Royal Academy Exhibition. The figure of the dead poet, in 
white marble, is represented at full length, supported by 
bronze lions and the attendant Muse. It is expected that the 
monument will replace the well-known “cor cordium” slab 
at the end of the present year. 


The versatility of some of our novelists is amazing. Here is 
a gentleman who announces in the .l¢thene@um that, as “ the 
author of more than one successful book of adventure,” he 
** wishes to meet with offers fora New Novel treating of Theism 
or Natural Religion.” Why success in stories of adventure 
should be a credential for a book on Theism is not quite 
apparent. But “ the story is written in popular style, and the 
adventurous parts of the book deal with a country with which 
the writer is practically familiar.” So, if you do not like the 
Theism, you can fall back on the hairbreadth escapes ; and if 
these donot interest you, there is plenty of natural religion. This 
style of comprehensive composition is likely to spread, until 
we read that the author of several successful stories of the 
stage is ready to receive offers for a romance dealing with 
the lives of actresses and the latest developments of esoteric 
philosophy. 


Will Mrs. Richmond Ritchie consent to break through 
her self-imposed obligation to countenance no biography of 
Thackeray? She has already made this position practically 
untenable, first by giving much-appreciated assistance to 
writers who have struggled with fragmentary and imperfect 
accounts of her father's life ; secondly, by articles from her 
own pen, notably the account in Macmillan of the evening 
with Charlotte Bronté when Thackeray, bored to death, fled 
to his club, After this, why not give usa complete life of the 
man of whom we have these distracting glimpses? ‘Thackeray 
hated adulation, and, speaking of some fulsome biography 
which came under his notice, he once said, “ Let there be no 
nonsense of this sort about me.” But to construe this as a 
stern injunction against all biography whatever of himself 
is an illogical attitude, which, as we have seen, cannot be 
maintained. 


Meissonier left interesting and voluininous memoirs, from 
which he was wont, when in a genial mood, to read extracts 
to his family and immediate circle of friends. His son, 
Charles Meissonier, to whom full discretion was left, has not 
yet made up his mind as to their publication, although the 
Figaro began negotiations the very evening of the great 
painter's death. The “Souvenirs,” it are purely 
political and personal, containing little or no reference to his 
work. They will form interesting reading, if only for the 
light thrown by them on the Italian Campaign of ‘58, when 
Meissonier, who had obtained the rather strange post of 
Peintre de l' Armée, was treated with complete unreserve and 
intimacy by the Emperor and his Staff. “ Napoleon III. 
& Solferino” contains the portrait of the artist himself. 
By-the-bye, the best croguis of Meissonier ever done is in 
Detaille’s Boulevard picture “ Le Regiment qui Passe.” 


seems, 


The Vicomtesse de Martel (*Gyp!") has just completed 
her first real novel, as opposed to the witty sketches of modern 
French society which have made her famous. The incident 
round which “Un Raté” revolves was suggested to her by 
the Algerian Champige cause célébre, which apparently started 
the series of sentimental crimes, as someone has aptly 
described them. “ Un Raté,” now a feuilleton, will appear in 
volume form early in April, and will coutain a psychological 
preface by Paul Bourget. 


Madame Léou Dandet (“ Peachblossom ’ Hugo) will have 
© unique library. Every French literary celebrity has pre- 
sented to her an autographed collection of his or her works. 
Victor Hugo and Emile Augier always gave the brides of their 
acquaintance this acceptable form of wedding present. /ar 
parenthesc, Ernest Daudet, the brother of the novelist, is 
giving up the part editorship of Le Petit Moniteur, owing to 
a difference of opinion with the proprietors, who wish to make 
the paper a directly inspired Governmental organ. 


\mong all the literary and other revivals pertaining to the 
eighteenth century none are now stronger than the reputation 
of Dr. Johnson. In his lifetime and among the men who 
knew him, and who after his death kept up the tradition of 
his anthority. Johnson was a literary dictator and a great 
moralist. ‘Thackeray was quite right when he represented 
the “ great lexicographer” as a hero, not merely in the time of 
“ The Virginians” (about the last ten years of Johnson's life), but 
in the second decade of this century, when Miss Sharpe was at 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. But, as Johnson says— 


New forms arise and diffrent views engage, 


and the romantic revival of the early part of this century, 
the impatient disdain of all that was classical, “ eclipsed the 
gaiety,” not “of nations” (as Johnson said on a memorable 
occasion), but of all those who clung to eighteenth-century 
ideas. ‘The men who had “ Johnsonised the land” died out. 
Utilitarian philosophers, poets who cried “ back to nature.” 
and novelists who loved medieval story taught the first two 
generations of this century other things. As the greatest of 
those poets sang— 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won 

This also endured but for a season, and now, for ten or fifteen 
years past, we seem to be more and more closely studying the 
eighteenth century. Yet even its greatest poet, Pope, has not 
received iusre notice than Samuel Johnson. 

This is, after all, as it should be. - Matthew Arnold did not 
overstate the case when, nearly ten years ago, he wrote that 
Johnson was the “greatest power in English letters in the 
eighteenth century.” Since then many men have been again 
“ Johnsonising” the land. There have been at least three 
fine editions of Boswell’s immortal “ Life,” and even a penny 
* Boswell.” Several of Johnson's works have been re-edited. 
There has been a Johnson Exhibition (1890), and, in the mis- 
called Guelph Exhibition, portraits and relics of Johnson 
are just now abundant. There is also a very flourishing 
“ Johnson Club,” of which Dr. G. B. Hill (the most learned 


editor of Boswell) is now president ; and the walks and talks 
of Johnson are the subjects of books of all sorts, from the 
grand illustrated work just out on his Scotch travels (“ In 
the Footsteps of Dr. Johnson”) to a threepenny edition of his 
* Table Talk.” 
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CARNIVAL-KEEPING IN COLOGNE. 

Figure to yourself the typical British family, descending 
upon Cologne in Carnival time, unaware of any special 
occasion for flutter in the place beyond, of course, their 
own arrival. To most English travellers Cologne is merely 
the doorway into Germany, to be compassed by British 
pluck and endurance in a day's journey from Victoria. It 
has a cathedral, and there is eau-de-cologne to be bought 
rather cheaper than in England, if you can manage to pack 
it out of sight, and there are some hazy legends hanging like 
musty incense round its innumerable tiresome string of old 


churches. So much the intelligent English family knows, 
but of the Cologne VFaschingszeit they have never so 
much as heard. “We don’t have this sort of thing at 


home, you know,” ought to be quite sufficient to put any 
foreign institution—no matter of what age or importance—in 
its right place. Unluckily, Prinz Carnival, the annual Royal 
Phoenix of Foolishness, counts too long a descent to be 
treated thus, as one finds to one’s cost should one run the 
risk of a sojourn at the hotel, which has been turned for the 
nonce into Prince Carnival’s Palace. For to arrive late at 
night at a first-class hotel—an hotel where British worth and 
weight is generally recognised as it should be—and to find 
the place in the hands of a rabble rant of Masks, for 
Sir John to be taken possession of by Incognita in a silver 
veil, while a Pierrot tickles my lady’s nose with a pea- 
cock’s feather; for ‘* Mees,” their daughter, to receive a— 
well—* By George! Sir, a most unwarrantable liberty !” 
on the back of her neck from a flying Lothario in a yellow 
foolscap, while even Parker, the lady’s-maid, is not respected 
as a British institution of some years’ standing, but is whirled 
off her feet ina mad gallopade with a Chinaman !—are not 
these things enough to rouse the lion and plunge the shame- 
less Continent in a richly deserved war ? 

But in spite of it all, and regardless of international 
consequences, Cologne, Prinz Carnival’s lichster Ort, has held 
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PRINZ CARNIVAL 


CAR OF AT COLOGNE. 

her yearly festival, in clear frosty sunshine and under a 
cloudless turquoise sky. During four days and _ nights 
Kéln'sches Volk have kept holiday, and, like the shy man 
grown bold, have surpassed themselves in the abandon 
of this ridiculous, childish, but harmless amusement. The 
Archbishop's protest against Carnival extravagance has fallen 
on idle ears, for die schéne Faschingszeit and its observances 
isa passion in the blood of these Rhinelanders, and it is not the 
first time that they have seen fit to disobey their Primate. In 
the old times the Church used Carnival rather as a means to 
the due regarding of Lent; in the sixteenth century its 
attractions proved a powerful auxiliary against Luther's new- 
fangled heresy, which promised no such diversions to its fol- 
lowers. After the wars at the beginning of the present century 
it was again revived, and its historical and traditional observ- 
ances collected and arranged upon a plan which has been 
followed—as it was this year—for more than three ~uarters 


of a century. And as long as these sturdy Adin'schen 
Boorn and Jungfraun retain their individuality, so long 


will Prinz Carnival come yearly to his capital, with drum- 
beating, squeaking of masks, and popping of champagne corks, 
and his loyal subjects will pawn their very beds to receive him 
in proper style. 

This is probably the reason of the Archbishop's objections, 
for the festival leaves empty pockets behind it; but it is the 
event of the year, and the pawn-shop is a handy institution, 
as three English Kings, who temporarily deposited their regalia 
in Cologne, could testify. It is a family affair, too, for our 
Rhinelander is a proud “ Haus Vater,” and likes nothing better 
than dragging his whole family out with him for the day's 
enjoyment ; and, while this is so, the bad results of the Carnival 
will not exceed a few thousand headaches on Ash Wednesday 
morning, with the necessity of working a bit perseveringly 
(distasteful, this, to our easy-going Rhenish friend) tomake up 
for lost time. 

The Procession of Rvsen- Montag has this year gained 
especially, by the recent rapid growth of the town both in size 
and in political and industrial importance. Each of the Car- 
nival Gesellschaften had prepared a car to illustrate or ridicule 
some event of local importance, and the procession which wound 
its way through the narrow streets did some very gracious 
fooling at the expense of public affairs, which are never the 
worse for having a little fun made of them. The old 
“Fuanken” Guard of Honcur survives from the traditions of 
Archiepiscopal times, when the mercenaries of the Primate 
were the sworn foes of the townspeople, whom they had to 
keep in order. Jehind them came Emin Pasha on his 
camel, attended by such Africans as are presumably kept 
in stock by the Deutsche Colonial Ges llschaft — Buffalo 








Bill, who as Bouffle-Wilhelm was a 
summer, galloped past, surrounded by 
cowboys and braves, and followed by 
Kilner Baucrand Jungfrau in the medieval costume which 


succes fou here ast 
a mixed multitude of 
the car of the typical 
their forerunners may have worn before the “grievous 
apostasy of Martin Luther.” ‘There was a car of the Pfalz, 
with towers and pepperpots that recalled Albert Diirer’s 
pictures ; there was a gigantic pot of Liebig’s Beef Extract, 
with a friendly bull nodding and waving his hoofs from the 
lid ; the /eiligen Madchen danced after Dr. Koch’s triumphal 
chariot, as if St. Ursula had never inveighed them all to 
martyrdom ; and high above the crowd, from his bouquet- 
shaped throne, Prinz Carnival rained flowers and bonbons and 
royal nonsense on his faithful followers. 

A German crowd is seldom picturesque—there is something 
ungainly in its lines which do not lend themselves easily 
to the naturally effective grouping observable at an Italian 
festival, but to English eyes it has a charm that no other can 
rival. The people of a German Jo/ksfest are the people of 
our childhood’s picture-books : the long, lean man in the high 
cap is one of Grimm's “ Waits of Bremen” ; the roundabout 
sportsman, with the strap across his shoulder, is the “ Man 
who went to Shoot the Hare”; that Wdde/, with plaited hair 
and moonface, is “ Clever Alice” ; those children are our play- 
mates out of S/ruclpeter. 

I do not know how the British family took it all. Last 
night, at the Café Palant, I saw their son and heir, and, 
judging by the way in which he was “carrying on,” if I may 
use a familiar but expressive term, with a young lady ina pink 
domino, himself having donned a fez and an electrically 
lighted nose, I should say he had completely divested himself 
of insular prejudice, and had also possibly parted company 
for the time being from the parental party. ‘The long coffee- 
room comes before me like a vision of light and colour and 
laughter. There are pretty faces and hideous masks, unpro- 
voked nonsense and pert rejoinder, the squeak of the Pierrot, 
the chorus of “ Nach Hause,” the clink of many glasses. But 
over it all spreads the clear sunshine of simple, hearty 
enjoyment—the good-nature has been unclouded throughout, 
the fun leaves no sting behind—it is like the coloured mottoes 
and paper bouquets of Prinz Carnival, that fall lightly, and 
leave no stain. 

To-day the sober, working population is going about its 
business as usual: busy men and anxious housewives are 
back at their post, the children have returned to school, the 
shops have packed away their Carnival finery. A good many 
have been early to Santa Maria im Kapitol, and have the 
little Ash Wednesday cross of ashes on their foreheads. The 
working year has begun again, in which crosses are many, 
and bouquets do not rain from the skies very frequently. 
I met Prinz Carnival just now in a shooting-coat, and had to 
look a second time at his portrait in ermine and crimson 
before I could be quite sure it was really his late Zo//itat. 
And for us it is literally “‘ Nach Hause,” for Carnival in Cologne 
is over. G. B.S. 





THE DESTINY OF CANADA. 

The general election which is now taking place in Canada has 
an interest beyond the area of the Dominion. The result will 
be anxiously awaited in all quarters of the British Empire, 
and among all sections of the English-speaking people. For 
the first time, an election will affect the destiny of the 
Dominion. Whether Canada is to remain an integral part of 
the British nation, under whose protection she has prospered, 
extended, and developed, or whether she will assume an 
attitude of commercial dependency on the United States, 
which might, sooner or later, lead to annexation, seems to be 
the issue put before the electors. Sir John Macdonald, the 
veteran statesman who has directed the affairs of Canada 
without interruption for the last thirteen years, has laid down 
the conditions under which he, in his seventy-sixth year, enters 
upon this contest. An Imperialist to the backbone, who has 
always desired to bind Canada closer to the mother country, 
Sir John announces that he will do nothing which will imperil 
the British connection, and, while anxious to develop the 
natural resources of Canada, will resist any attempt to join 
the United States in a commercial policy detrimental to 
British interests. ‘The Liberals. on the other hand, while pro- 
fessing loyalty to the British Crown, advocate “ unrestricted 
reciprocity ” with the United States. 

Politically speaking, modern Canada dates from the Con- 
federation in 1867. Since that time Sir John Macdonald has 
been in power continuously, with the exception of five years 
between 1873 and 1878, when the Liberals were in office. 
He is, therefore, by a long way the most powerful and 
the leading personality in the Dominion. Sir Jobn is a 
native of Scotland, and was born in 1815. His father 
emigrated to Canada, and settled in Kingston, Ontario, when 
the future statesman was in childhood. 3efore 1838 he had 
earned a reputation as a lawyer. His rise had been rapid, 
and the same fortune attended him in public life. He was 
elected to the Canadian Parliament in 1844. Three years later 
he became a member of the Cabinet. 





He took a prominent 
part in the agitation for the confederation of the Canadian 
provinces, and when that was accomplished, in 1867, he was 
returned to power under thenew constitution. He wasdefeated 
in 1873 ; and, on returning to office five years later, inaugurated 
the protective policy for Canadian indugtries, which up to now 
he has maintained. One of his great achievements has been the 
building of the Canadian Pacific, which completed what the 
Confederation began—linked the detached provinces of the 
Dominion together, and gave Great Britain an Imperial high- 
way round the globe. Sir John's legislative work extends 
over many years, and includes a vast amount of work for the 
public good and for the development of the Dominion. He 
has covered the country with a network of railways, built 
harbours, constructed canals, established direct steam mail 
communication with the mother country, remodelled the 
criminal laws, promoted public instruction, reorganised the 
militia, extended the municipal system, improved the Civil 
Service, passed a stringent election law, and carried through 
many other measures. He is still, in his seventy-sixth year, by 
far the most active and hard-worked member of his Govern- 
ment. He is Minister of Railways as well as Premier, and 
that is a position which entails an immense amount of hard 
work. No Minister could be more diligent or painstaking. 

In appearance, Sir John is slightly above medium height. 
is slender, with a thin face, slightly pale and sallow. His hair 
is dark, and a curl, which hangs down on his forehead, and 
his other physical and political characteristics, have led him 
to be compared with Lord Beaconsfield. He is convincing and 
forcible as a speaker, and has the faculty of winning the public 
to his side. He is considered to be an astute election agent, 
and never appealed to the people in vain. His abilities asa 
statesman are everywhere recognised, and he is universally 
popular. The Queen had never a more loyal subject. or this 
country a more devoted servant, than Sir John Macdonald, and, 
whatever may be the future of Canada, its independence will 
be guarded and British interests watched with zealous care a3 
long as the veteran statesman remains at the helm. 
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ADRIAN PULIDO PAREJA, 


FROM THE PICTURE BY VELASQUEZ IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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DON ADRIAN PULIDO PARBEJA. 
Of all Velasquez’s portraits, none impressed his contemporaries 
more strongly than this of Don Adrian Pulido Pareja, and, 
even if we dismiss as apocryphal the story of the King 
having mistaken the portrait for the original, we may still 
accept the picture asa more than usually excellent likeness. 
There is nothing of the courtier in the broad-shouldered, 
firmly set officer whose defiant head alone is reproduced 
in the accompanying engraving. He is of the stout, grim 
Castilian type, with bushy eyebrows, uptwirled moustache, 
and a wrinkle down the forehead, set in a mass of curly black 
hair. Philip’s generals and admirals—on canvas, at least— 
were the most magnificent, awe-inspiring creatures a Southern 
imagination could suggest ; but they seldom lived up to their 
looks in the wear and tear of military life. Pulido was, how- 
ever,an exception, and had greatly distinguished himself at 
r rabia in 1638, from which Conde, after several 
s, was forced to withdraw in very unheroic 
n. Pulido had been wounded in one of the earliest sorties, 
1is commanding officer Perez was killed. For a month he 
held the spirits of the garrison, and in the last sanguinary 
breach effected by the 
return to Madrid 
j a popular ovation, and that the 
f Fontarabia” made the signal for 
Pulido was made Knight of the Order of Santiago, 
r the Fleet of New Spain—a real command like 
; i l in our own 
such as survives with 
Suffolk”; but history is 
maritime successes, beyond telling 
Vera Cruz in 1664. 
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OFFENCES OF “SOCIETY.” 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 

If great scandals never failed to “clear the air,” a certain 
unfortunate lady might console herself with the thought that 


THE 


the imprudence which destroys her peace will do a world of 
good to Society. Great scandals are generally supposed to have 
that result; but, in truth, they yield a very mixed crop of 
consequences, and it is often seen that the bad ones exceed 
In this particular case the crop is sure to be 
appear 


the good. 
mixed, thongh the balance of good and ill will not 
immediately. 

The worst of the evil will probably arise from the follow- 
This England of has 
recently been overtaken by a “Society ” Perhaps the 
” have had something to do with it : 
we may be they have. The enormously 
number of wealthy idlers contributed by Trade 
and even beyond the wide and ever-widening 
there are other circles with no plutocratic 
where the skirts 


Ff Society is intense, and the desire to be of its mode is 


ing facts and circumstances. ours 
craze. 
} 


“ Society journals indeed, 


sure increasing 
has more; 
circles of 
the moureaun r che 
pretensions the yearning to touch upon 
unquenchable. There is nothing new in this unhappy senti- 
ment, but it rages in different degrees of madness at different 
periods, and of course is the more unfortunate the larger the 
number of persons who are exposed to the ravage of con- 
tagion. 

In our day they may be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Within the generation thousands found 
their way into the inner circle of Society, moving in its 
precincts of the Blest with an almost complete familiarity, 
whose peers of an earlier’time had no such privilege. Behind 


last have 


these others press—satiated for the moment by chance admis- 
sion, and sorely tempted to magnify their good fortune by 
adopting and parading every trick of speech and manner, 
every whim of virtue, every snatch of vice, which they may 
discover among unquestionably smart sets. How else shall 
outward 


they bear the cachet of Society in visible 
form so that Jones of Mrs. 
Jones), that Sraith of Bayswater (and Mrs. Smith) cannot 
How else, indeed, can 


and 


clear Twickenham (and 


possibly make any mistake about it? 
they be convinced in themselves that they have caught the 
with the true spirit of Society 
makes laws unto itself and breaks 
known, then, that great ladies 
speech than their grand- 


flame, and informed 
freedom—the freedom that 
it be 
liberty of 
mothers did, and you shall 
firmament twinkling and sparkling with rather 
common 


are 


them at pleasure? Let 


allow themselves more 


see the stars of 


more 
their high 


necessary to assert a 


license 
particular 
obligation, a subject of indifference or 


more than the 


sisterhood. Is any commandment, any social 


pleasantry among 
the very smartest people—immediately it becomes a joke to 
their imitators. As we know by anecdote 

total ir rence to tradesmen’s bills was 


and comedy, there 
was a time when 
regarded as a dashing eccentricity most proper in a gentleman. 
It was chic, before that word was invented, to have, or pretend to 
have, a swarm of duns, and to diddle or d—n them in batches 
humour took you; or to let it be 


n up the glorious 


at breakfast-time as the 
Since gentlemen have giv 


supposed you did. 


habit of getting gloriously drunk, no one boasts of being “con- 


expecting to be answered with a smile 
frail- 


founded|ly cut last night,” 
of recognition as a “ buck” or a “ blood” in whom such 
ties are graceful. In short, times past and times present 
equally declare that empty follies, amusements vicious or 
bordering on vice, loose ways in dealing with common 
obligations, are imitated and exaggerated with extraordinary 
facility when they start from the first thousand of the Upper 
Ten, to spread abroad below. Bad enough to begin with, they 
become muddier at every stage; though of course they only 
follow certain channels of descent, leaving a vast area of 
Society untouched and unapproached. 

Infinitely worse things than “ play” have had a re-start 
in our time and generation, soon to be checked, however, and 
(to all appearance) stamped out again. But, make a grand 
scandal of baccarat and the like, and the natural consequence 
will be that, while these gamings frowned upon and 
relinquished as a mistake where the scandal arises, they will 
be taken up by the money-made idlers who dwell in the out- 
skirts of the beau monde (as they call it), with more capacity 
to imitate its faults than its merits. It would be a safe state- 
ment that since the revelations of a few days back there have 
been twice as many little games of baccarat in the suburbs 
of Society than there were during the previons fortnight ; 
and higher stakes therewith. and larger and a 
wilder abandonment to that deliriously attractive drink 
‘soda and brandy.” It is the way of the world, always has 
be. In due time it will be known in the lower- 
hat country-house gambling or what not has 
een dropped up above there, in obedience to considerations 
suggested by the voice of scandal. And then, of course, it 
will be dropped in the remoter regions of Society as “ bad 
form but that will not happen till a certain amount of 
mischief has been done, we may be sure. This mischief, the 
product of a rumour which is supposed to reveal a ‘passion for 
certain forms of gambling in the highest quarters, has to be 
set against the deterrent warning which the noise of the 
scandal will convey. 

sut the general effect of the hubnub on those against whom 
it is addressed is sure tobe good. The rapidity with which it 
has run through all classes of the community, its extraordinary 
exaggerations how careful “ Society ” 
should be in choosing its amusements nowadays. Baccarat is 
an unlawfnl game; but by this time there are thousands of 
people in England who would be surprised to learn that skittles 
may be nearly asdemoralising. Their newspapers talk of it as 
if it were some midnight infamy invented in a foreign bagnio, 
which only princes and dukes and lords and ladies would dare 
to practise in a Christian land. It is not that, spite of its out- 
landish name, so much the opposite of “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia. Bat it gambling, even 
when it is rightly understood ; and if Society is wisé it will 
purge itself of an offence which does appear to be a growing one. 
To be sure, it flourishes not so much within its borders as with- 
but it is more contagious there, more ravaging, more of a 
reproach and more of a social danger. Nothing will persuade 
great numbers of mankind in England that the upper classes 
do not spend the greater part of their time in breaking one of 
the commandments. It will not be believéd that gambling 
has been substituted for that pastime: and there are twenty 


good reasons for suppressing the idea that itis an addition. 
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FROM THE THAMES TO SIBERIA. 


By our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Price. 
PRISON LIFE IN SIBERIA. 


I was naturally anxious to see something of the prison 
system here. On hearing of my desire the Governor of 
Yeniseisk, with whom I had got on very friendly terms, 
courteously offered nob only to let me accompany him on 
one of his weekly inspections of the prison, but also to 
let me make some sketches of what I should see if I so 
desired. I naturally jumped at the offer, and on the 
appointed day I was punctual to the appointmenr, and we 
drove together in his sledge. It was an intensely cold day—in 
fact, the coldest I had yet experienced, there being no less than 
28 deg. of frost (Réaumur), so one simply had to bury oneself in 
one’s furs and avoid talking as much as possible. ‘The building, 
which is on the outskirts of the town, offers nothing of interest 
from the outside, being an ordinary two-storey brick building, 
looking much like most prisons anywhere. It is placed in close 
proximity to the barracks, so that in case of ueed military 
assistance is readily available. At the gates of the courtyard, 
where a sentinel was stationed, we were received by 
personnel of the establishment—the director of the 

tall thin military-looking man in a shabby uniform, 

a long sword by his side and a huge astrachan képi 
his head—and five undersized little jailers, who wer 
with cutlasses and big revolvers, which looked much 
forthem. I learntafterwards that the director was a 
exile, who had been sent to Siberia after the last 
in Poland, and, at the expiration of his sentence, had elected 
to remain in Siberia as the director of the criminal prison of 
Yeniseisk. We then entered the building. Once inside the 
heavy iron-bound doors, the temperature was delightfully 
warm as compared with outside, and, as is usual in Siberia, an 
even heat everywhere, on the stone staircases, in the corridors, 
and inthe rooms. So far as warmth is concerned the prisoners 
certainly have nothing to complain of. After considerable 
unlocking of padlocks and removing ponderous bars, 
we entered the portion of the prison occupied by men 
undergoing long sentences for felony and other offences 
It was a big sort of vaulted hall, dimly lighted by a few 
heavily grated windows on one side. Under the windows the 
whole length of the room was a very wide sort of sloping 
shelf, which serves as a sleeping-place ; and ranged against 
this shelf, shoulder to shoulder, stood a long , 
in the usual prison garb of Siberia. On our entry, they all as 
voice called out, in a deep guttural bass tone, the 
(Good-day), to which the governor replied 
As we walked slowly up the line I had 
a good opportunity of a near inspection of the awful- 
looking crowd of ruffians I have ever seen. Perhaps the ill-fitting 
garment they wore added to the effect; still, with very few 
exceptions, vice was written on their faces, and [I was not 
astonished to learn that most of them were old criminals and 
had been there many years. This hall led into another 
and yet another, with the same long lines of 
ruffians. Somehow, on looking at them, I could 
thinking of the awful photographs one 
the Morgue in Paris. I remarked to the gove r what 
a dreadful thing it must be for a young man for a first 
and perhaps trivial offence to be thrown among such a crowd 
of rascals, who have nothing to do all day but sleep and 
eat, and who are under no supervision whatever except that of 
an occasional visit from one of the insignificant jailers. He 
agreed with me that the system is a wrong one, but, said he, 
* Que voulez-vyous? Il n'y a pas de place pour les caser tous 
My astonishment was that five such little warders 
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arme 
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insurrection 


} ia 
big 
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with one 


word “ S¢ 
by a military salute. 


rasté ! ° 


most 


unkempt 
not help 


sees outside 


seuls 
could keep such a crowd in order; 
ledge of the close proximity 6f the barrficks has a wholesome 
effect. In the corner of each hall, close up by the ceiling, 
was the indispensable sacred picture, or looking 
strangely incongruous in such foul surroundings. Still, even 
in this dismal place there was a touch of humour, as we 
passed slowly through. One miserable wretch complained to 
the governor that his coat did fit, to which the governor 
very neatly replied that he could do nothing in the 
“If people wanted their clothes to fit they should not come 
there! ' Wethen visited the murderers’ department, which was 
in the upper storey. ‘There were no less than thirty men and 
women waiting their trial on this charge. Capital punishment 
does not exist in Russia, so the worst these prisoners can expect 
is hard labour at the mines for a certain number of years, after 
which they are free to live in return to 
Russia. In this portion of the prison the rooms were smaller, 
and only contained, at the most, a dozen men ineach. All these 
prisoners, though as yet untried, were, without exception, in 
irons. Several of the most desperate characters were in solitary 
confinement. In one of the “solitary ” cells was a tall, good- 
looking man, who had murdered an old woman—a foul and 
brutal murder, I heard, and committed for the sake of a few 
He complained bitterly about being shut up all 
nothing.” “How nothing?” 


but 


thon, 


not 
matter 


Siberia, but not to 


roubles only. 
alone, as, he said, he had done “ 
said the governor. for the man had been taken red-handed, 
and, in fact, had never denied his guilt. “ It wasen/yau 
| killed!” was the whining reply, and then he looked astonished 
at the expression of our faces on hearing this 
There is no doubt about it that the solitary- 
is the one with the most terror in it. I 


man 


disgust on 
little speech. 
confinement system 
could not help trying to imagine the feelings of the caged 
ruffian as he saw the door sh and heard the heavy bars 
drawn and the l replaced—very different, 
probably, to those of the rascals in the large hall below, who, 
as we were out of hearing, recommenced 
The women's prison, which we after- 


massive 


doubtless, as soon 
their pandemonium, 
wards visited, struck me as being a curious sight, and reminded 
me not a little of Dickens's description of the old “ Fleet” or 
‘* Marshalsea” Prisons: the inmates seemed free todo what they 
pleased—of course, with the exception of leaving the place 
and the effect on entering was most extraordinary. The room 
was full of steam, for it was “ washing day,” I was informed, 
and overhead was quite a network of ropes with wet clothes 
on them, hung up to dry. Dirty, unkempt children crowded 
round us as we entered, while, through an open door leading 
to an adjoining apartment, appeared a lot of semi-clad females 
who regarded us with a curiosity devoid of all modesty. 
There was here none of the respect which we were shown .in 
the men’s quarters, for these sullen-looking, half-naked women 
evidently looked uyon our visit as ah unwarrantable intrusion 
ou their privacy. 

As a result of my very interesting morning I could not 
help coming to the conclusion that, at any far as 
have seen, the criminals of Siberia have little to complain of 
hey pass their forced seclusion in absolute idleness, if they 

for the work they do, if any, is voluntary—eating 
they while away the time as best they can, like 
so many caged beasts. On another occasion [ had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a batch of criminal prisoners start for 
Krasnoiarsk, where they were being sent for trial. They were 
ail assembled in the hall of the Palais de Justice, and a 
strange crowd they looked, sitting along the wall on a bench, 
dressed in their drab kaftans, which serve them as overcoats 
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Round about lolled the guard which was to escort them half- 
dozen undersized soldiers (not 
* Cossacks as they are often erroneously described), with 
rifles All were well wrapped up for the 
journeé comforters round their 
black gloves, and felt boots on. I had no difficulty in getting 
them to remain still while I made a sketch, for they seemed 
readily to understand what I wanted, even to the prisoners. 
As usual, when I had finished, no one evinced ightest 
curiosity t minutes afterwards they 


way to Krasnoiarsk, half a 


ind fixed bayonets 
) 


with huge woollen necks, 


} 


the s| 
the result. A few 
started, under the command of a non-commissioned officer. And 
# curious procession it was, for none of the prisoners seemed to 
feel their position, and walked just as they pleased. I could 
not help thinking that the soldiers had the worst of it, 
with their heavy rifles, ammunition, 
and accoutrements, while the prisoners had absolutely nothing 
The soldiers from Yeniseisk only go halfway, when 
they meet a convoy from Krasnoiarsk, and exchange prisoners. 
rhe journey takes a week, as they only travel about 
fifty day, and only during daylight. There is no 
prison for “ political exiles” in Yeniseisk. Most of this class 
of déporte living in the town have already served 
their term of punishment at Kara or Nertchinsk, and have 
elected to remain in Siberia, where they probably find the life 
not half so bad as it is painted, or else, as is often the case, 
wert for life” from Russia, and condemned to pass 
of their days in Yeniseisk or some other town or 
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THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, YENISEISK,. 


The hospital was another curious and novel sight. On 
entering, I thought it was already decorated for Christmas 
for all along the walls and between the beds were placed small 


trees—a species of pine. On asking, however, the reason of 
this unusual arrangement I was informed that it was a 


Siberian custom thus to place this particular sort of pine-tree 
in hospitals, as it helped to purify the atmosphere and 
sweeten it. The ventilation was very bad. The walls of the 
building, which were of immense thickness, were provided 
with treble windows to keep out the intense cold. The house 
doctor, an amiable old gentleman, who spoke German fluently, 
showed us over the place, and evidently took a great pride in 
it, although he informed us it was very old and was to be 
shortly replaced by a new building. ‘The Yeniseisk sick-list 
is, unfortunately, very large, and at the time of our visit 
every bed was occupied. 

The High-street of Yeniseisk is not unpicturesque ; and 
the importance of many of the buildings is enough to upset 
all the previously conceived ideas of Siberian towns, which 
were formerly imagined to consist of nothing but exiles’ huts, 
and to be the abode of hopeless and cheerless misery. It 
would astonish most Europeans if they could see the stately 
mansions owned by some of the millionaire mine-owners and 
rich exiles ; these houses look as if they had been transplanted 
from the Champs Elysées or the Bois de Boulogne. and in the 
interior are to be found luxuries with which Paris, rather 
than Siberia, is generally associated. In my sketch I have, 
unfortunately, been unable to give any of these palatial 





residences, as I wanted to show the general effect of the town, 
with the schools, fire-towers, one of the many churches, and 
the inevitable telegraph-poles. ‘The two Collegiate Schools— 
one for boys, the other for girls—were founded by one of the 
merchant princes of the town—Mr. Kitmanoff. They are 
built in a style which would mark them as striking-looking 
buildings in any town in the world. They contain a fine 
laboratory of physical science, well supplied with apparatus, 
and a drawing-class room, provided with plaster casts and 
geometrical models; the walls of the rooms and corridors are 
hung with maps, drawings, and diagrams useful for teaching, 
and the seats and desks are of the most approved design for 
There are several European professors of competent 
attainments in this excellent educational institution, Yeniseisk, 
a town of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, the centre of a 
rich gold-field district, is evidently an abode of civilisation. 

It is worth while to see the ladies of fashionable society 
going out for an afternoon drive at Yeniseisk. When the 
temperature is not too low, say 15 deg. below zero (Réaumur), 
one sees many smart sledges about. Four o'clock in the after- 
noon is the favourite time for driving, and one can then see 
horses as fine as those of any private carriages in London. ‘The 
fair occupants of the sledges are, as a rule, too much wrapped 
up in furs to be seen to advantage, but, as the “ grand chic” is 
to tear along at top speed, a fleeting vision of beauty is 
generally obtained, and before you have time almost to 
recognise who is in the sledge it is already far away. 
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' THE HALL OF THE POLICE COURT AT YENISEISK, WAITING FOR CONVOY TO KRASNOIARSK. 


IN SIBERIA SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M PRICE 
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I'he Riviera has its charms of natural scenery and gay 
sashionable society, with reputed exemption from the severity 
of the general European winter climate. It possesses one 
curious institution, the smallest and prettiest of sovereign 
Principalities, which has no political importance, but may 
still have a social effect, not wholly beneficial, on certain classes 
of visitors belonging to foreignnations. Theabsentee monarch 
of this little State of Monaco, a descendant of the chivalrous 
Grimaldi, the Genoese knights who expelled the Saracens 
from that beautifal shore, rules over two thousand native 
subjects, mostly huddled together in the few streets of his 
diminutive capital, and owns a palace built on the command- 
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SKETCHES AT MONTE CARLO, 


ing rock, with delightful gardens and terraces overlooking the 
sea. But, instead of guarding the coast, as his ancestors did, 
against the marauding pirates who preyed on Mediterranean 
commerce, he is distinguished among the reigning Princes of 
modern times by drawing his revenue from the profits of a 
public gambling-house, the celebrated establishment of Monte 
Carlo, which has often been described. Illustrations of the 
famous Casino, with its pleasure-grounds, maintained with 
xreat taste at the cost of the enterprising lessees, have been 
presented in our Journal on former occasions. Most of the 
visitors come from Nice for the day, but Monte Carlo has its 
own hotels: the Grand de Paris, the Continental, the Hétel de 


Russie, the Beaurivage, the Hétel du Pare, the Hétel du Prince 
de Galles, the Victoria, and the Windsor. English, French. 
Russian, and American sojourners on the Riviera seek amuse- 
ment here in the early spring months, but the wiser part 
content themselves with a mere passing look at the scene of 
reckless dissipation, and with the safer and more innocent 
enjoyment of an agreeable lounge with picturesque views of 
land and sea. 

Our present Sketches, however, being illustrative of the 
practice of gambling at the Casino, demand some explanatory 
comment on the mode of operation. The Administration plays 
against its customers individually, every one of whom expects 
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to win, but the Administration is quite sure, on the whole, not 
to lose. The roulette-wheel, divided into thirty-seven stalls, 
of which eighteen are coloured red, eighteen black, numbered 
one to thirty-six, while zero has no colour. is the familiar 
instrument of apparently fair chances. When the ball 
dropped in, from a fixed groove, at the outer edge of 
this plausible toy, no hand having touched it, and the wheel 
begins to revolve horizontally, you may put down your money, 
calling either “ Rouge” or “ Noire,” and you think it as likely 
as not that the ball will stop in a stall of the colour you have 
named. In that case, the bank will pay you equal to the 
money you have staked, and you are lucky to get it, wise if 
you put it into your pocket and walk away. If you have 
chosen to bet on one of the numbers, instead of the colours, 
the bank will pay you thirty-five times your stake in the 
improbable event of the ball resting in the stall marked with 
your number. When the ball settles in the uncoloured re- 
ceptacle that is designated zero, every player on colour forfeits 
half his stake to the bank. As there are thirty-seven chances 
in t revolving wheel, it is evident that the bank, in its 
aggregate of operations, has the advantage of half a chance 
over the collective players on either colour, reckoning eighteen 
for red and eighteen for black, while it has a chance of 
one in thirty-seven against each of the players on 
numbers. In the long run, the total of zeros is more than 
se t cce f either colour above the other colour. 
cause to complain of this advan- 
bu makes the business of the 
The mischief done to the 
ating on a of ventures, 
his first losses by subsequent 
‘rious law of sequences or alterna- 
nt may affect a future chance. All such 
from the conceit of being too 
lind reliance on a presentiment of final 
in some fanciful “system” of arithmetical 
The fallacy of supposing that there can be any 
for such a system was ably exposed 
Norwood Young, ir an article in the Vationa/ 
er last, analysing the results of 37,691 con- 
oulette at Monte Carlo. It may be regarded 
llionaire playing all day long, 

> bank, would, l 
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ANCIENT INDIAN LITERARY 
Hist f Civilisation in ut India, ha 
; By Romesh Chunder Dutt, B il Civi 
(Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, an ; Lor 
ibner and Co.)—A barrister-at-law of the Temple, 
Government office in the Mymensing of 
» learned and judicious Hindoo author of vork 
a good English li style. He is 

with the best results of philological and archzol 

s, since the time of Sir William Jones, by English, 
i German scholars of ancient Indian lore. To the 
Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, Prinsep, and John Muir, 
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“is, though avowedly conjectural in 

vincides so justly with real ep in the 
sation, that the history becomes rationalised, 
tific, ir rret f mixed 


of the 


olutions, 


chs 
stead of 
It 
kings, and of wars 
progress of Hindoo thought 
i worship, morality, social domestic 
Mr. Chunder Duatt’s exposition not only of Buddhism, 
but of the older Hindoo religious doctrines, preserved in the 
“Upanishads,” composed from the } ninth 
century before Christ, foilowing the Vedas” at an 


presenting 
indeed, 


conqnests, 


incidents 18 


and li ‘ligion, 
manners 


speculation 


eleventh to the 


original 


of 


as or 


some centuries, and further explained by thu 
commentaries of a Brahmanical school, 
of attention. He lays much stress upon the 
of a later phase of Hindooism, which he 
beginning with the fifth century after 
y the Mohammedan in the 
is important to observe that all the less 
the the fantastic 
idolatries, the vast and complex fabulous mythologies, the 
ascendency of the priesthood. and the baneful divisions of multi- 
plied castes, which have disfigured Hindooism in modern times, 
do not belong to the ancient India that he dé 
civilisation flourished long before the institutions of Judaism, 
long before the Greeks are supposed to have laid siege to Troy. 
The patriotic anthor of this outline of Indian literary and social 
history desires to recall thoughtful minds of his own nation 
to the study of their sacred classics, for the purpose of reviving 
a purer faith, while preparing for the admission of European 
science and for the reconciliation of Asiatic primitive piety 
vith the activity of modern European thought. 
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THE WICKED CIGAR. 
BY J. M. BARRIE, 

Count Tolstoi has a well-considered and temperate paper in 
this month’s Contemporary on the effects of smoking. He 
maintains that tobacco makes fiends of men, and cites several 
well-known cases in which murderers could not do the deed 
until they had smoked a cigarette. That tobacco fires us to 
villany there can be no doubt, I think. That is why I smoke. 

All the villains I know smoke. It is notorious that 
publishers take a few whiffs before drawing up the agreement 
I observe that when the 
Irish members were meeting in Committee Room No. 15 they 
retired at intervals to the smoking-room, 


which they send to authors to sign. 
Could we divide 
them into smokers and non-smokers, we should know for 
certain which are the real patriots. The following, I have 
reason to believe. is the true history of the American Copyright 
Bill. The English Authors’ bribed the doctors of 
America to forbid the legislators there to smoke. Then the 
A hitch has since occurred, however. 


Society 


Bill was passed at once. 
The explanation is that the American publishers forwarded 

cigar (Regalia, full-flavoured) to each member of the Senate. 
books. 


The editor of the J/lustrated 


So he says. 


The critics smoke all the time they are reviewing my 
) g my} 


Nearly every editor smokes. 
L mdon 


For my own part, 


News does not smoke. 
[I should give up smoking gladly if I 

As it is, I 
One is that, 
to meet publishers and editors, 


could discover any easier way of feeling villanous. 
must be a villain now and again, for two reasons. 
in the course of business, [ have 
‘They smoke when they know I am coming, and I smoke because 
for instance, I called 
on the editor of this Paper. I had brought my natural character, 
Amiabilty, with me; but as I was 
office I hastily drew back, 
vhom I had to deal. 
took 
editor. 
themselves for business. Of course, if editors and the like 
should be delighted to 


I know they are smoking. ‘The other day, 


the name of which is 


about to enter the remembering the 


type of man with [ hurried to the nearest 


tobacconist shop. three whiffs, and then kept my 


appointment with the It is thus that authors prime 
were willing to give up smoking, we 
do so too, and meet them as honest men. 

It only holds 


sgmetimes ask me why all novelists 


[ have spoken of another reason for smoking 
People 


are such depraved characters, 


vith novelists, 
and iny reply Cif any) is that 


the novelist who respects his art must smoke. The critics 


a novelist that he does not get inside a 
If you have the pluck to re 


von will find, five times in six, that it 


frequently say of 
certain character. sud the novel as 
well as the review of it, 


is the villain whom the novelist does not get inside of. In 


other words, the novelist has not smoked. To draw a character 
well an author must sympathise with him; must, for the time 
being, identify himself with him, Now, there is only one way 
ting in touch with avillain. You must smoke. If the 
villain is merely the victim of circumstances, an occasional 
cigarette is sufficient. A villain who in the last chapter hears 
the Christmas chimes, bursts into tears, and is willing to begin 
a new life in Canada, can also be done on cigarettes. On the 
other hand, a pipe is needed for the lady adventuress (espe- 
cially if she smokes herself) ; nor can one hope on cigarettes 
to get inside a villain with two wives. Cigars may 
except where the villain is at the very 
profession. Thackeray made Becky Sharpe 
out of Manillas, but had to take to Cabafias (Maduro) for the 
chapters about Lord Steyne. I have been told that Mr. 
Christie Murray becomes very dejected when he has to write 
of rascals, as the smell of tobacco, not to speak of its taste, is 
most offensive to him. “ Why don’t you tell us more of shady 
life in Simla?” someone said recently to Mr. Kipling. “ My 
dear sir,” he replied, “ I can’t be always smoking.” Mr. Payn 
doubtless learned to smoke while writing “ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd.” 
The much-discussed “ 
a matter of tobacco. for if the 


be avoided, 
top of his 


unhappy ending ” question is merely 
novelist did not smoke he could 
never kill any of his characters. It is true that female novelists 
occasionally end their stories unhappily, and yet are not them- 
selves smokers (unless they belong to the gifted new school). 
But on inquiry you would find, I expect, that these ladies have 
villanons husbands or brothers. When the author feels 
that she must end her story sadly, she doubtless asks the 
nearest villain to come into her room and smoke while she 
writes. If you find a man smoking in a conservatory, he will 
give, as his reason, that tobacco kills the insects which are in 
leagne to destroy his wife's flowers. Count Tolstoi should 
have drawn attention to this wholesale murder. He 
might have compared the husbands in the conservatory to 
the husbands in their writing-rooms, smoking their 
utmost, to the destruction of doomed heroes and heroines. It 
has been pointed out frequently that the wives of geniuses 
have their troubles, but so have the husbands of a oe 
If the lady's genius takes the form of fiction, her husband, 
we have seen, is compelled to be a villain that he may ile 
her on with her work. The male novelist, however, is his 
own villain. I never heard of a male genius so lost to all 
sense of shame that he ordered his wife to sit beside him and 
smoke while he put some inoffensive character in his story to 
death. It is notorious that the wives of novelists are untiring 
in their efforts to hide their husbands’ tobacco-pouch ; but is this 
becanse they wonld save their husbands from villany? Those 
who are in a position to decide, say not. ‘Their story is that 
the wife of the novelist is in plot with the editor in whose 
magazine the novel appears. Editors never sleep at nights, 
from a fear that their novelist means to end his story un- 
happily, and so decrease the magazine's circulation. They 
accordingly warn his wife that unless the heroine and hero 
marry in the last chapter they will never again invite her 
husband to write for them. What can the poor lady do? 
She has the housing and clothing of her children to think of, 
and therefore she conceals her husband's tobacco, knowing 
that he will not have the cruelty to separate his lovers, unless 
there isa pipe in his mouth. We are constantly reading in 
the papers that “ Mr. Dash, the well-known novelist, has left 
London for a quiet fishing-village on the where he 
intends to finish the story upon which he is at present 
engaged.” The public has no understanding of the significance 
of this paragraph ; but the editor shudders when he reads it. 
He translates it thus : “ Mr. Dash, the noveust with a sneak- 
ing fondness for unhappy endings, has escaped for a fortnight 
from his wife's control, and is now smoking heavily in a 
fishing-village whose name he is keeping secret. We under- 
stand that Mr. Dash, who had promised to en his new story 
happily, has changed his mind, and decided to kill the hero and 
heroine in each other's arms.” 
I need s1y no more, except that I smoked a cigarette before 
ig this article 
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W AC (East Molesey).— Thanks for notice We are always pleased to receive 
prob lems, whether in two or three apron bus Sorte present we prefer the latter, 
if possible 





CHESHUNTLENSIS.— When a capture is made, it is better to say R takes P at once, 
Postcards are quite sufficient, if the name is made clear 

W BARReETT.—Your praise of No. 2442 is indorsed |!) 
composers as well as solvers. It fully deserves th« 
paid it. 

G B F (Dundee).—Many thanks. 
mention, 

BG LAWs,—The problem appears all right now. We are glad to hear about your 
book, The other matter resolves itself into one « of pinion; but, on the score of 
constrt 





everal of our most expert 
compliments that have heen 








We look forward with interest to the game you 


ction, We think some might have had a pl 
J Pypot pas “Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern.” 6s, J Brown, 19, Bacby- 
WR B(Ply mouth In No. 2440, if Black play P to Kt 4th, 2. Kt takes K P, Kt 


takes Kt toK Kt 8th, mate, We cannot find any recent problem published 
hy us where it is possible to play the move you give for No, 2444 





Dou BT.—See answer to W R B, in regard to No, 2440, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PronieMs Nos, 2436 and 2437 received from Dr A R V 
Siust (Tumkur of 2441 from W Barrett, Emil Frau Lyons), Captain J A 
Chaltlice, Fidelitas,and An Old Lady (Paterson, U.S if No. 2442 fr Captain 
d a Challice, Sorrento (Dawlish), W Barrett, and J 1 AWwrence if No 13 fron 


Arthur Church, Tortebesse. W Barrett. Fidelitas 


Frau, E Field (Surbiton), A Gwinner, W H D Henvey.S Parry, J H Gannatit, WF 








Payne, EG Boys, N Gales, M Mullendorff yen mbourg), Rey Winfleld Cooper 
W Rig! Trial, Cheshuntiensis, Trinit ge, and 1. Drew 

Conrkeer S« nt riONS OF PROBLEM No, 2444 received from Shadforth, J Db 
Tucker (Leeds), T Roberts, Mrs Kelly (of Kell E Louden, W Barrett, ¢ 1 
Perugini, W H Reed (1. rpool), Hereward, A N man, J Coad, Dr Waltz 
(Heidelberg), Alpha, W David (Cardiff W F Payne, E PY lian Dawn, W 
Kk Raillem, hk G Boys, Martin F, ho Worters (Canterbury HSB F tirholme), 
Fr Fernand Dublin M Burke, B D Knox, Colt bus, Julia sl Exeter), 
Sorrento (Dawlish), Dr F St, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), J Wright, BE I an 
I Hurley (Rochester), J Dixon, R H Brooks, Thomas Chown, D Me¢ “i 
FJ Wallis, and L Desang 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2442,—By FE, N. FRANKE 

WHITE, BLACK, 
1.Q to Q Kt 5th Kt takes P 
2. Kt to B 3rd (ch) K to B 4th 
3. vet 7th. Mate, 
If Black play K to Qsth,2. Ke toQ Kt 4th, K to B 6th or K 6th; 3.Q mates, If 
» Kt to Band Kt to Bard (ch). If L Kt takes R, then 2. B to B $rd (ch), and 
mates next move, 


NSTEIN, 





PROBLEM No. 
By B. G. Lawes, 


2446. 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in three me 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at Simpson's Divan between 
(Evans Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr. I.) | wire (Mr. M.) 
f 1 


Messrs. J. MASON and FJ, Let 


whirk (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. L,) 











1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 24. BtoB K to R sq 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 25. Kt to B 3rd Kt to K 2nd 

3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 26. Kt to Kt 5th Q to Kt 3rd 

1 3 es > ” 

4, P to Q Kt ith 3 takes | The position is now critical and high!y 
1. P to B 3rd B to Bath interesting, but Ptakes Kt appears the 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd better move from the follwing con 
7. P to Q 4th P takes P tinuation: P takes Kt; 27. B tal ! 


> >» (ch), Q takes B 
B to Kt 3rd Kt; 2%, Q takes P (ch 
Kt to K 4th Black has more than an equivalent for 
Kt to K 2nd the 
P to K B rd 27. Kt to R 4th 

3 to Kt 5th White'sattack is now a model of deadly 


8. P takes P 
9. P to Q 5th 
10, B to Kt 2nd 
11. B to Q 3rd 
2.KttoB3 


13. Kt to K 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd precision 

14. Kt to Kt 3rd PtoQ B 4th 97 O to R 3rd 

5. B to Kt Sthich) Bto Q 2nd on - 2 : , Ses 
. 2k. Kt to K 6th B to Kt 3rd 


16. Btakes Bich) Q takes B 29 R - on, 
. . 29. to K 3r 
17. R to B sq Castles (K R) sto & ord 
18. Kt to B 5th QRto K sq | His p “an ot the Q is n it to he 
° < stopper e text move is r de er 
19, R to K sq B to B 2nd than taking the Rook. dienes 
20.K KttoR4th P to Kt 4th . 
4 . 29. R to B 2nd 
21.Q to Kt 4th Q to B 2nd - said 
wate scems foreed, the Q being threat- | 30, i to R 3rd R to Q Kt eq 
ened by Kt to R 6th (ch) If K to R| 3) Q to B 3rd 3 10 Q sq 
sq, the Q 1s equally lost by Kt takes Kt | 32. Kt to B 5th Q to Kt 3rd 
(ch), P takes Kt, Q to R 3rd (ch), &e 3. R to Kt 3rd Kt takes Kt 
22. P to B 4th Kt to B 5th . R takes Q Kt to R 5th 
23. R takes Kt | 35. QtoR 5th K takes R 
By this and the following move White | 36. P to B5th K R to Kt 2nd 
makes all secure on the Queen's side, and | 37. P takes Kt, and wins, 
Kings wedy without ahresk or pause, | _ This fine game has heen exceeding 
; . well played on both sides,and is credit 
23. P takes R lable to vietot ind van.juished alike 











Game played at Luton between Messrs, F, N. BRAUND and Mr. H., 
(Scotch Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. H.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 
P to K 4th Here P to B 5th, in order to keep the 
Ct to Q B 3r Bishop out of play, followed by Q to 
Pte : ard Y Sth, would probably have turned the 
B to Q B 4th 
P to Q 3rd 
B to K Kt 5th 


WHITE (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th 

4. Bto Q B 4th 
5. Castles 

6. P to Q B 3rd 


Kt to R 5th 


-Qto K 2nd $ to Q 5th 





PtoKt4th  Bto Kt 3rd oe. ee 
8 P toQ R 4th P to Q R 3rd } 
9. Q to Kt 3rd > Kt White has now under any circum- 


inferior game. 

Q takes B 

RK takes R 

Q RK to K Kt sq 


Kt to B 6th 


Q to B 3rd would have been sounder | #hees the 
play. 23. 
10. Btakes P(ch) K to Bsq 24. R takes Q 
11. P takes B Q to B 3rd . Rto K Kt sq 
Kt to B 3rd is another alternative | 26. P to B 5th 





here. 27. P takes P(ch)  P takes P 

12. B takes Kt R takes B 28. R to Q B sq 

13. PtoQ B 4th P to K Kt 4th fret Kt : 2nd, the followime continu 
14. K to R sq Kt to K 4th ation is possible: Pto K R 4th; 29.Q to 
15. R to R 3rd P to Q 6th Bath, P to R Sth; 30, Q to B7th (ch). K 
16. Q to Q sq Kt takes K BP | 0 Bait, and should win, 


“ 


° R takes P 

18. R to Q 5th 

19. R tw BS5th (en) 
20, Kt to Q 2nd 


P to Kt 5th 28. 

Q to Kt 3r 29. R to B 7th (ch) 

K to K 30. K to Kt 2nd 
Biack mates in three moves, 


R to R 4th 
K to B 3rd 





The contest for the Gastineau Challenge Vase and the Championship of 
the City of Londow*Club will commence on Monday, Feb, 23. For this 
tournament sixteen first-class players and four second-class have entere.l. 
rhe latter join for the sake of practice. 

The British Chess Magazine comes ont with an unusually strong 
number for February. Besides the last twelve games, with full analytical 
notes of the Steinitz-Gunsberg match, it contains a variety of other chess 
matter, and the first instalment of a careful criticism of the “ Neu Hand- 
buch” by the Rev. W. Wayte. But what will commend it to all chess- 
players above everything else is an article by Professor Tomlinson on 
Simpson’s, in which the veteran gives his reminiscences of bygone celebrities 
whom he met in that classic resort. Among these we find Buckle, Staunton, 
Lowenthal. and many others, all of whom move once more before our eyes 
as living men in the Professor's chatty memories, 
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SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 
A correspondent of Nature gives some idea of the amount of 
soot—that is, unconsumed coal—which hangs in the air during 
a London fog. His method consisted in collecting the soot 
from a patch of snow measuring one square link—the said 
snow having lain from Nov. 27 to Dec. 27 last. From this 
snow patch the experimenter obtained two grains’ weight of 
soot. A calculation shows that, if we suppose the London area 
to equal 110 square miles, we should find 1000 tons of soot dis- 
tributed over this surface. “Imagine,” says the writer, “a 
month's allowance being drawn off in a line by 1000 horses! 
The line would extend to about four miles in length.” ‘There 
is another way of looking at the matter—namely, from the 
effective standpoint of the purse. The waste of combustible 
material thus represented must be enormous. With coal selling 
at thirty shillings per ton or so, we may speedily arrive at a 
fairly clear idea of the amount of money which we waste in 
fogging the sky and in making ourselves generally disagree 
able all round. 


Iam glad to observe that the Church of England Burial 
Reform Society continues to urge forcibly the necessity for the 
simplification of funerals. This society is really doing a much- 
needed and useful work, chiefly, I believe, under the guidance 
of the secretary, the Rev. F. Lawrence, whose address, I may 
mention for the information of my readers, is The Clergy 
House, Westow, York. ‘The matter of burial reform is one 
both of science and of social and sanitary progress, and it is 
earnestly to be desired that all ranks of society should take a 
practical interest in the movement. Personally, I happen to 
be a strong advocate of cremation as the only absolutely 
safe mode of disposing of the dead safe, I mean, 
with regard to the interests of the living. I believe 
we shall find in time that all the objections (senti- 
mental and natural enough, I admit) to this process will 
disappear before the sensible and calm consideration of ils 
advantages. ‘The practice of cremation may, perchance 
abolish the * God's acre” of poetry, but it will accomplish a 
boon if it sueceeds in doing away with those overcrowded, 
festering charnel-fields we name our Bodies 
buried in many cemeteries are preserved, rather than disinte- 
grated, by the unsuitable nature of the soil; and when we 
reflect that burial, as ordinarily carried out, does not destroy 
disease-germs, and that water and air are liable to pollution 
from churchyards and cemeteries as they exist, we may ceasi 
to look for other arguments in support of any system which 
while reverently disposing of the dead, holds safety to the 
living in its grasp. 


cemeteries. 





People, as a rule, forget that essentially the same 
goes on when a body is properly buried as when it is cremated 
The former is a slow, and the latter a quick, reduction of the 
frame to its elementary constituents. What burial takes years 
to accomplish is effected in an hour or so in the crematorium. 
So much is matter of chemical fact. What the public should 
bear in mind, however, is that “burial,” as ordinarily prac- 
tised, is a sheer mockery of that term. We seem to take care 
that the body shall not come in contact with the earth at all, 
and this proviso, of dissolution in Mother Earth, is, of course, 
the very essence of all burial properly carried out. ‘The body is 
often placed, not in one coffin, but in two or even three, and one 
of these may be of zine or lead. ‘Then the outer coffin, asa 
rule, is as massive asif it were intended to last for ages—it 
does last for centuries, of course, if the burial takes place in 
a vault. ‘The “kindred earth” has no chance of access to the 
remains at the best, and so burial becomes simply a farce, 
sanitarily viewed. 


pre cess 


Add to this, that the expense of a middle-class or upper- 
class funeral is appalling and unnecessary, and we may well 
understand and approve the Burial Reform Society's stand- 
point when it tells us of the iniquity of spending on “the 
suits and trappings of lugubrious woe” the huge sums paid 
to undertakers for gaudy and meretricious display ; and this 
often by families whose means are not by any means well able 
to withstand such a drain on their finances. It is curious to 
note that possibly the “poor pauper whom nobody ow’s” 
is more rationally interred than the prince, 
of the simplicity of the funeral arrangements, from the 
coffin onwards. Of course, it is easy to bury our dead 
simply and unostentatiously without imitating the obsequies 
of the pauper; and any practices which will enable mankind 
to carry out the objects of the Burial Reform Society 
assuredly deserve the support of all thinking men and women. 
I am reminded, of course, that the “earth to earth” system in 
vogue at Woking and elsewhere is an attempt to adjust burial 
to sanitary conditions ; and, so far, it may be commended and 
encouraged, if only because of the simplicity which attends its 
practice. In the days to come, however, cremation will solve 
all burial difficulties, and enable us to dispose of our dead 
reverently and quietly, with due regard to the safety and 
health of those who still dwell on the earth. 


because 


The proposal to introduce £1 bank-notes into the English 
currency has awoke the medical journals once again to the 
necessity for warning people of the “danger to infection” 
which may lurk in these bits of paper. ‘This is an old scare; 
but I fail to see why it is urged with such persistency by 
grandmotherly professional organs. Where is it that infection 
may not dwell? And where is the thing or substance that 
may not “convey the microbes of disease”? In Scotland £1 
notes have been in use for many years; yet I do not know of 
any facts which show that the Scottish nation is more subject 
to casual infection than their friends and neighbours south of 
the Tweed. Many of the Scottish notes are artistic in colour 
and design, and are quite as cleanly as English “ fivers.” ‘The 
safe rule would be that of calling in-the notes at short and 
stated intervals, and of thus preventing them from becoming 
sodden and dirty. 


We may well agree with the remark that the present fever 
for “cures” is much to be deplored. The last exploit in this 
direction of which I have heurd is the transfusion of goat's 
blood into tuberculous patients. This procedure has been 
carried out at Nancy under the supervision of the faculty. 
The idea involved in this proceeding is that of the possible 
protection of human tissues from tubercle through the fact of 
goat's blood being a fluid not liable to tuberculous attack. 
Whether this id-a is justifiable remains to be seen. It depends 
on an inference drawn from sundry experiments made in Paris 
by M. Richet, showing that dog's blood protected rabbits from 
tubercle invasion. 


The Duke of Fife has become a patron of the Church of 
England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning Reform Association. 

The Chancellor of the Untiversity of Oxford (Lord Salis- 
bury) has nominated Lord Selborne to be High Steward of the 
University, in the room of the late Lord Carnarvon. The 
nomination has to be submitted for the approval of Convo- 
cation. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
Her Majesty's first Drawingroom is to be held on March 4. 
Already materials are being selected and styles chosen for the 
dresses, and I am told that the high bodices now allowed by 
the Queen are on this occasion to be very generally patronised. 
There is an evil prophecy from America to the effect that 
English weather is to be very cold again in March, so that it is 
the part of wisdom for elderly women to avail themselves of 
her Majesty's wise and gracious permission to be covered. The 
high bodices are becoming enough. Especially so is the pattern 
hich the material is cut with a V-shaped opening, to be filled 
lace, hidden beneath which there may be wool or silk 
i for adequate warmth of clothing. The 
i filled in with white lisse is more 
White in a mass does not become most faces that have 

he delicate bl f earliest youth. 

\ uld 1 : re be coming, indeed, if dead- 
not indispensable. Many 
by having to be worn with 

r Majesty is very conservative 


sitive 
illing to make 
tious and rich 
r at the Lord 


undesirable 


lly demand very high terms. 
yresentee to board, asking the 

; I ufacturer, the 

of having 

y-five guineas 

dingy May- 

y-aristocratic 

I he Court gown 
uquets, and for the carriage, 
rill lay out about two hundred 


pounds for the honour she gains. Yet the dowager in this erse MUSIC. 
would probably be ready to declare that she has not been paid 
for making the presentation—the other lady has merely met the 
inevitable expenses! Should any hitch oceur in the arrange- 
ments, this dowager is nevertheless equal to detaining her 
“guest's boxes till a heavy bill is paid. It is not yet 
generally known to how considerable an extent lodging-house- 
keeping is carried on in this way as a new “occupation for 
gentlewomen.” Other presenting ladies, however, take ‘a fee 
for their services without shame. No wonder that the Lord 
Chamberlain feels it is time to take notice of these proceedings. 
It seems to take one far back into history to hear of the 
death of Mary Lamb’s adopted daughter, and the widow of 
the publisher who was convicted of publishing blasphemy in 
issuing Shelley’s “Queen Mab”—Mrs. Moxon. There is an 
account, by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, of Mary Lamb's way of 
dealing with children which seems to me beautiful, and a type 
of what such dealings ought to be. ‘“ Miss Lamb,” she says, 
“threw herself so entirely into the child’s way of thinking, 
and contrived to take an estimate of things socompletely from 
heir point of view, that she made them rejoice to have her 
for their co-mate in affairs that interested them. While thus 
lending herself to their notions, she, with a judiciousness 
peculiar to her, imbued her words with the wisdom and 
experience that belonged to her maturer years; so that, 
while she seemed but the listening, concurring friend, 
was also the helping, guiding friend. Her moni- 
never took the form of reproof, but were always 
dropped in with the air of agreed propositions, as if they grew 
out of the subject in question, and presented the n sel ve 8 43 to be repeated. -Madame Belle Cole and Miss Kate Flinn did 
matters of course to both her Jo ng compan t¢ ns and herself justice to the contralto and second soprano solos ; Mr. Watkin 
Then Mrs. @larke goes on to tell how Miss Lamb entered wit] vl 
full sympathy into the girlish friendship between the writer 
and Emma Isola (Mrs . and how, fully understanding 


Gonnod's “ Redemption ” attracted a large gathering of oratorio 
lovers to the Royal Albert Hall on Ash Wednesday. Asregards 
solo vocalists, it might be possible to point to a stronger com- 
bination among past performances of this noble work, but, so 
far as concerns the choral portions, it may safely be asserted 
that a finer rendering has never been heard in this country. 
Since the reorganisation of the choir two or three seasons ago, 
the Royal Choral Society has become absolutely unapproach- 
able, and, in the interpretation of works like the * Redemption ” 
and Berlioz’s “ Faust,” not to speak of the favourite oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn, might now confidently challenge 
any other existing body of the kind. Gounod's sacred trilogy 
has become extremely popular with habitués of these 
concerts, and no one is likely to complain of its being 
chosen permanently .to fill the Ash Wednesday ~ pro- 
gramme. ‘The strikingly even excellence of the perform- 
ance under notice precludes the necessity for entering into 
minute detail. Enough that every point was made, every 
nuance faithfully observed under Mr. Barnby’s watchful 
control and unerring beat. Not only the choir but the band 
also was at its best, and the important share borne by the 
latter in the Scene of the Crucifixion—the “March to 
Calvary,” the episode of the Darkness, &c.—contributed ina 
noteworthy degree to the impressive effect of this beautiful 
portion of the work. Madame Nordica, in spite of slight 
indisposition, was in splendid voice, and gave the air “From 
Thy love as a Father” with such thrilling resonance and 
fervour of delivery that, late though it was, the number had 


ills gave the utterances of the Saviour in his usual careful 
but monotonous manner; and the music of the two Narrators 
: ; 2 was capably sung by Mr. Ivor McKay and Mr. Henry Pope. 
that young things want icte om panionship with each Mr. W. Hodge, as usual, presided ably at the organ. 
other, witho lesire implying either want of love for : ; 
their seni anything ully secret in their small con- 
fider *sh ould all is be shut up in her own room 
to have our talks out.” : 
What a perfect little sketch of true, wise working of Pe, which he plays so exquisitely, than 
the genuine tinct of herliness! Among the many ~~ Moonlight” sonata, whereof, at any rate, the fi 
. a or “ae — ’ lv and tamely interpreted His clever country- 


At the chamber concert given by Senor Albeniz at St 
James's Hall on Feb. 12, the talented Spanish pianist proved 
himself far more at home in the elegant trifles from his own 
l in Beethoven's 
first movement 

’ . rv fee ve 
man, nor Arbos, again displayed the sound attributes of the 


hes me : os : 
Joachim school in the adagio from Spohr's ninth concerto, and 


rue in G minor by e two artists were also asso- 
glish ‘cellist, Mr. W. H 
» Miss Mareuerite Halland 


baby, 
ys and pleasures to 
ror a time; growing 
ym the smaller children all cling to, and who act 
ntiring gladness, and with the skill of a bor ‘he Kensingto rchestral and Choral 
task ; then the young woman who presently ution ic] joy yal patronage and now in 
> talent that becomes the t yf house, won, gave ¢ meert at the Kensington Townhal 
hat gracious power t i l l l 


children arise 


g especially well 


lia Comyns. and Mr. Bernard Lane divided the sol 


of these artists also won 


he first and last mentioned 

I rl hearty applause fora charming rendering of the duet “ Dea: 
earli lays. when the little life affords t ier who { love of mine,” from Goring Thomas's opera “ deshda.” ‘The 
against her heart its sweetest, deepest, ret, strangé choir sang with creditable spirit and precision, and the band 
intere never, we may be sure, can such an ado 1 love fill further distinguished itself in Auber'’s overture “ La Siréne 
the gap that is left in the heart of a wom hose genil A pretty song by Miss Cécile Hartog, entitled “ The Song of 
for motherhood has been a vast potentiality never realised, : allow,” was sung for the first time by Miss Carlton, 
wasted gift, a heart-hunger to be hidden in silence and encored, 
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I polish the Earth, she brightens the sky: 
Aynd we both declare, ashalf the world knows, 
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“Lenten Oratorio at Covent Garden” was an almost 
forgotten phrase in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
Strange that it should have fallen to the lot of Mr. Augustus 
Harris to revive the custom started by the illustrious Handel 
himself! ‘This is not the first time, of course, that oratorio 
has been performed within the walls of the present opera- 
house. Some four or five years agoan attempt was made in 
the same direction during the Promenade Concert season, and 
with a tolerable measure of success. That, however, was in 
the autumn ; this is during Lent, which is a vastly different 
thing. ‘The public of to-day knows nothing of what was in 
a hundred and fifty years ago. Hence the doubts 

y expressed as to whether music-lovers would flock 
t» the theatre. even to hear an oratorio, on the Saturday 
following Ash Wednesday. Happily, the fears in question 
were groundless. Mendelssoh ‘Elijah,’ with a band 
and chorus of and popniar voealists like Miss 
Anna Will ie Neal, Miss Marian M’‘Kenzie, 
Mr. Edward Mills, formed too strong an 


attractio: be resisted he house 1 most 


ims, 


was well filled in 
parts —in some t rer fic g. The performance, though by 
no means free fre blemish, boasted sufficient merit to 
l ] and altogether the 

ored ¢ inet success in 

Mr. Randegger, who 

r under his control, but undoubt- 
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most 
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gave a chamber concert a 
n some useful and interest- 
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he direction of the Principal, 

s string quartet in D minor, 
Messrs. Arthur Hinton. Philip 
P. Parker ; and Mendelssohn's 
received an adequate rendering 
n, Mr. Philip Cathie, and Mr. 

; f items of the concert. 

e to the young vocal 
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Jessie Strathearn, 

th Purvis, 


lly sung by the choir u 
C. Mackenzie. 
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PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
It was a enrious time to take a London theatre in order to 
produce yet another version of ** Monte Cristo,” and to take 


oné under conditions that would prove almost insurmountabie, 
But who would be so 


THE 


except to the persistently sanguine. 
foolish as to judge theatrical speculations, or managers, or 
administrators, ordinary rules of 
Every year of our lives a certain amount of sound, hard, 
valuable cash—money that represents the work of time or 
the inheritance of ancestors—is flung withont a thought 
into the gutter! It must The theatre, like 
every other luxury, is synonymous with waste and extrav- 
agance. We who are somewhat interested in the cause 
of the higher art of the theatre puzzle our poor brains, 
and wonder if, by hook or by crook, a certain number of 
wealthy men could be induced to spend in the cause of art as 
much as other men, relatively as rich, spend over foxhounds, 
or sport, or gambling, or yachts, or what not form of pleasure 
is the thought of any playhouse to which a 
subventi attached, nor, indeed, for many 
reasons is it desirable. But a theatre, for the support of 
which influential and wealthy men would contribute, might, 
under certain circumstances, be most desirable for the good of 
the community. 

And do you think, good patient reader, that as much, 
more, good mo is not wasted and squandered on the pli 
houses of London as on any other form of amusement ? 
ten times as munch ! sut itis money that might just 
be flung into the Thames for aught good it does to the art 
tie theatre. Indeed, instead of advancing the dramatic art, 
as a rule it degrades it. Ask the wealthy men who build 
theatres and own them. Dothey ever fail to let their properties 
increased rental? Neverin this world. Why? Simply 
ar of our lives there are so many thousands 


by the common - sense ? 


be so. 


ss, indeed, 


on is 


at an 
because every ye 
and tens of thousands waiting to be spent on the amrs*ment 
of the theatre. There is no question of getting any 
: profit on the investment. It is simply money 
drawn out of a bank to be flung into the gutter. A rich man 
who gives a banquet to his friends scarcely expects to get any 
return for his generosity except in the form of thanks for his 
hospitality. He wakes up next morning, and knows that his 
money is irretrievably lost and wasted. ‘There is no calling it 
c, even if he cried his eyes out. And, in the same way, who 
in the wide world benefits from some of the annual money 
wasted over theatrical enterprise’? Not a human soul except 
the retinue of the theatre, from the scene-painter to the bill- 
i man. 

young lady with y no experience 
o appear, and thinks she will win her name to 
n An old or a fading lady vainly imagines 
the impossible and reconquer time—by cheque- 
sams that he will become an Irving, or a 
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are as common as dogs’ tails. The theatre, as an institution, 
would not prevail in popularity without them. But, in order 
that they may exist, theatres must necessarily increase and 
multiply. ‘There must be some safety-valve for all this dis- 
interested and apparently useless capital. The last thing that 
is requisite is experience. ‘The only thing that such enthusiasts 
do xot require is good advice. But you may talk to the day of 
doom, and never persuade Miss Fifine that she cannot act even 
one little bit,or Madame Energy that it is high time to retire 
and leave acting alone, or Mr. Shopwalker that he will never 
be Hamlet or Romeo if he live a thousand years, or Mr. 
Waste Paper Basket that he is not a Shakspeare ora Sheridan. 
Truth in these cases is only told, and experience alone found, 
by the expenditure of a vast amount of money. And, after all, 
what does it matter? It is better to waste money in theatrical 
speculation than at Monte Carlo or the baccarat tables abroad. 
‘The money spent here remains at home. 

Possibly —who can tell? —all previous ideas about the 
romance of “* Monte Cristo” were all wrong. Some of us were 
silly enough to imagine that the old story belonged to a fan- 
tastic and imaginative era, before Ibsen or Zola or Tolstoi 
was ever heard of in the world of letters. The romance 
of old Dumas does not harmonise with the turn of mind 
or tone of thought when a Nora Helmer leaves her husband 
ind children in order to educate herself, or when the Master 

Rosmersholm and Miss Rebecca West, having no religion, 

h, or belief in anyone but themselves, arm in 
m and drown themselves, glorifying in, and justifying, their 
What has the romantic * Monte Cristo” to do with 
a time when a Hedda Gabler is quite angry because her par- 
ticular friend does not commit suicide beautifully by shooting 
himself through the head, and not clumsily and inartistically 
through the stomach? asking the young playgoers 
who believe that the worship of the ugly and the hideous and 
the loathsome in life is the highest expression of art to take 
interest in the imaginative world in which old Dumas 
healthy old soul !—lived, the fancies of the romancists 
for whom he wrote 


go out 


suicide 


Fancy 


And on another point we were all apparently wrong. We 
all imagined that “ Monte Cristo” required space in order to 
be conveniently seen as a stage play or a spectacle. We 
hitherto required for it all the advantages of costume, glitter, 

unreality, actors who were essentially imaginative, 
from the world in which we live. 
Others think differently. ‘They produce * Monte Cristo” on a 
without any itter of attraction, without any 
special romantic feature in the acting or production. (vi 
bono 2? What is it all done for? Mr. Charles Warner and 
Miss Jessie Millward are in their art to make 
any very serious mistake Cristo” must 
well, they do far better for it than dozens of others would do 
This may be faint praise. but it is all that occurs to the mind 
at the moment. Mr. Vanderfelt seems to be a pi 
young actor, with a good method of elocution and 
presence. What Mr. Henry Lee can do, no critic of acting would 
I 
I 


romance, 
scenes as far as possible 
small stage, 
] 


be done 


omising 
a gallant 
retend to say,from the specimen in the new “ Monte Cristo.’ 
Je may bea very good actor, foraught I know; but I have had 
no means of judging what Mr. Lee’s powers may be. He came 
man exactly 
itform entertainer 
particularly 
highly 
Monte 


ns, would run for hundreds 


several disguises, but he was the same 
It seemed to me the art of a pl: 
But the audience 


appeared to be 


ym in 
yughout. 

ier than that of an actor. 
(merican section of » audience 
lighted, and they were all inclined to prophesy that “ 
‘even under these 


l, if the che jue- 


condit 


book is stout enough. 
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“SUNLIGHT” SOAP. One for each Card sent in. 


PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, 





aes 
Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, your full Name and Address and 24 “ SUNLIGHT” SOAP Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 43 Wrappers. Please 


Ph 1 TURES by Miss Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M.S Stanley) and W. P. Frith, R.A., entitled ** Heads over Tails,”’ size 24in. by 12in., and **So Clean,” size 17 in. by 12} in. 
imile Copies of above charming Works of Art can (until further notice) be obtained, FREE OF Cost and PosTAGE PAID (one of either), by sending, POSTAGE PAID, to LEVER Bros., LTp., 





mark on outside of envelope “ PICTURES.’ 





















Table 


“4 plated on 8 ~ rfine 
Se White Nickel Siiver. 
Special Price 18 

Fr 





MUVW 


MAPPIN ‘2c: BROTHERS 
© ons | a 


‘THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


London \220, REGENT STREET, W.; 


Show Rooms /66 CHEAPSIDE, ELC, or rtitn 





) 

















ae rap 1 & MAPPIN BROTHERS |e rent eG 
SPOONS AND FORKS, 3 pet 


from the Manufac- 


MAPPIN BROTHERS rable Knives, with finest double-shear Steel Blades and Solid Ivory Handles, from 24s. per dozen, 
turers direct, sav- ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF PRICES, GREATLY REDUCED, POST FREE. 
ing from 33 to 50 ae = 


per cent 


London, 


1851, 1862, &., 


the most 
distinguished 

Awards 
in the World. 


Cutlery repaired, 
re-bladed, &c., 


at 


moderate cost. 


INSPECTION 
invited at the 
London 


Show Rooms. 


an a 


PRIZE MEDALS, 


























SILVER WARE 


an 
A 1 ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATE 
from the Manufac- 
turers direct, sav- 
ing from 33 to 50 
per cent. 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, QUEEN’S PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Goods forwarded 
to the Country 
on approval, 
carriage Pe aid. 


INNUMERABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 

from all parts of 
the world. E 











The Trade Mark 
as above is 
stamped on all 
Mappin Brothers’ 





manufactures, 
and @ 
none are genuine Ge 
without it, a. | 
ars \ 
Spoons and Forks \ 


replated and 














MAPPIN paorpans 
» - EI ) 








“A reputation of 80 years for high quality and low prices.” 
CAUTION.—_MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods can ONLY be obtained at 


220, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; AND QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


- repaired at 
( 3 ) moderate cost. 
"se eROTHERS 
: SHEFFIELD - — 








MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
Table Spoons, Electro-plated 
on Superfine Hard White 

Nickel Silver. 
Special Price List Ic ist Fre 
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WI  F x S A N D B E Q U E CG sy Frederick, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons movable objects, and wines at his residences, in full owner. 
; v4 : = successively in tail male; £500 to his said nephew Charles _ ship. 
The will (with ten codicils) of Charles Blackburn. late of ”, Thomas Chaplin ; the Railway Hotel, Harlow, and some pro- The will (dated March 4, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hill, but formerly of Parkfield, Did perty at Sheering and Sawbridgeworth, Essex, to his nephew Dec. 19 following), of Mr. Henry Grose, late of Manor Dale, 
bury, Manchester. has been proved, the gross personal estate ‘Thomas Chaplin, for life, and then to his three grandnieces, the Manor-road, Forest-hill, and of 17, Camomile-street, merchant, 
being £119,809 16s. 4d.,and the net £119,056 10s. 9d. The daughters of Eliza Matthews ; the remainder of his freehold, who died on Dec. 5, was proved on Jan. 13 by Henry Waters 
testator appoints Robert Smith, Herbert Stephenson Smith, copyhold, and leasehold property at Harlow and a farm at Grose and Frederick Oswald Grose, the sons, and William 
and James Wetherall Slater his trnstees and executors, and North Weald, Essex, to his said nephew Charles ‘Thomas Edward Matthiessen, the executors, the value of the personal 
gives each of them a legacy of £1000. He bequeaths £ £4000 Chaplin, for life, then, as to two thirds, for hisson, Frederick, estate exceeding £68,000. ‘Ihe testator gives his furniture 
to his grandson, Willi m Bl: uckburn, if he attains twenty-five; for life, and then to his children, and, as to one third, for and effects, and £200, to his wife, Mrs. Isabella Grose; his 
an annuity of £800 and the right to occupy Lancing House, Birdie Chaplin, for life. and then for her children; and residence, Manor Dale, to her for life; a house at Forest-hill, 
Scarborough, to the widow of his late son William ; £14,000, legacies and annuities to executors, housekeeper, servants, and and £1000, upon trust, for his son James George, his wife and 
upon trust, for his daughter Eliza Blackburn and her issue; others. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate is to be children; and £3000 to each of his nine.sons Henry Waters, 
the income arising from £8000 to be applied for the benefit held, upon trust, for the children of his nephews John Thomas’ John, Arthur, Frank, Herbert, Edward, George Frederick, 
legacies. The residue of the Chaplin and Charles Thomas Chaplin, and for the daughters Howard, and Frederick Oswald. ‘The residue of his property 
: is directed to be held in trust of his niece. Hannah Eliza Matthews. he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life. At her death he 
“illiam. [he will (dated Nov. 6, 1884) of Mr. Alfred Braby, late of |bequeaths £300 to each of the children of his late daughter 
r sealof the Commissariot of | 15, Holland Villas-road, Kensington, who died on Dec. 30, was _ Isabella Waters Manning ; £5000, upon trust, for his daughter 
and settlement (executed proved on Feb. 4 by Mrs. Mary Jane Braby, the widow, and Mary Elizabeth, for life, and then for her issue as she shall 
icil (dated Sept. 25, 1890), Clement Braby and Perey Braby, the sons, the executors, the appoint ; £300 to each of the children of his son James George ; 
1e, county value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £77,000, and the ultimate residue to his said nine sons Henry Waters, 
ler The testator gives all his shares in limited liability companies, John, Arthur, Frank, Herbert, Edward, George Frederick, 
his leasehold residence, with the furniture and effects, and Howard, and Frederick Oswald. 

£500 to his wife. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate The will (dated April 28, 1885) of Mr. Samuel Lees, late of 
tland amount he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for all his Beacon View, Hill Top, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, manu- 
children in equal shares. facturer and merchant, who died on Dec. 13, was proved on 
The will (dated July 12, 1882), with a codicil (dated Feb. 4 by John Bayley Lees and Charles Lees, the brothers, the 
Aug. 16. 1883), of Mr. Godefroy Nicolas Edouard Cruse, late executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
of 55, Cours du Pave des Chartrons, Bordeaux, merchant, who £48,000. The testator beqneaths £100 to the West Bromwich 
amount died on Sept. 23 last, was proved in London on Feb. 6 by District Hospital. The residue of his property he leaves, as to 
lis farm at ple Madame Anna Wilhelmine Sophie Jeanne Sorbé, thedaughter, ove fourth, to each of his said two brothers; and one fourth 
norial city tolls, Ongar m a t the value of the personal estate in England amounting to "pon trust, for each of his sisters, Sarah Ann Crofts and Lydia 

in Thom as Chaplin ; £15,000, upwards of £72,000. The testator bequeaths 635,000 franes to Helme, for their lives, and then for their respective children 
for life, and a for his his wife, Madame Anna Elizabeth Marguerite Cruse, to make The will (dated Feb. 8, 1887) of the Hon. Alfred John 
Oo up to her the sum she lost by her second marriage to him; he Francis Egerton, M.P. for the Eccles Division of Laneashire, 
lso | ths to her the household furniture, silver plate, late of Burwood House, Cobham, Surrey, and 4, Uppe: 








Caution to Parents. 


PY Ye a 2 a ae Oe Ae Ae Ae Ae es be be, bs, ae Ae Oe Oe 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable 
to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is 
commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; 

hence frequently the irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the 


Skin from which many children suffer. It should be remembered that 


ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS 


ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, 


particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties; and nearly all Toilet 


Soaps contain an excess of Soda. White Svaps, such as “ Curd,’ 
usually contain much more soda than others, owing to the use 
of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very 
injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeabie odour on it. The 
serious injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains 
unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and 
irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, 


not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists, 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), and from artificial 
colouring matter. It is specially recommended for Infants and Children, 
because it is perfectly pure. and does not irritate their delicate 
sensitive skin, nor make their little eyes smart. It lasts so long that 
it is certainly the CHEAPEST as well as the 
BEST Toilet Soap. It makes Children feel comfortable, and 
hence happy after their bath, and by its use the natural softness and 


brightness of their complexions are improved and preserved. 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 


“ 
OUR BABY.” 
From the original picture by The Honourable John COLLIER. 
The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 


COCKLE’S * | FLORILINE 
ANTIBILIOUS Wa i ‘FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
PILLS. a y ) wi “ie she DENTIFRICE 





rEETH 
VHITE 





({0CKLE S ANTIBILI 


(JOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILL | iadit dedeedda ah Ween duh netiniie dinie 





OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. = "Cs See gg 7% | 
ror I ESTION. . anf > Che een of 0coas 2s. 6d. per Bottle, 
" ; : ” FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in ginss 


(CocnLes ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 7 : —— 
F 


9k HEARTBURN. | jars. Price Is. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
I VANHOE. 


GRAND ROMANTIC. OPERA 
The Libretto adapted from Sir Walter's Scott's Novel 
by Sultan Geure 


The Music composed by AR rit rR sU UE AN, 


VOCAL SCORE ee et 79. 6d. 
OCAL SCORE Bot ND ee es a 108. Od, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO... oe ‘ ee ee 4, Od, 
LIBRETTO : . os : on 1s. Od, 


Separate Songs, Pianoforte Arrangements, &c., 
in the press, 
The above Opera w L. he ready for publi cation ina few days. 


All orders for the First Edition will be executed according to 


pri wity of application, 


PERSIAN LOVESONG. Reginald de Koven. 


Just Published. 
Words and Music by REGINALD DE KOVEN. 


JERSIAN LOVESONG. Reginald de Koven. 


Sung by Mr. Courtice Pounds and Mr. Hirwen Jones 
({Lown's SONG. teginald de Koven. 
Just published 


Words by Shakespeare. Musie by REGINALD DE KOVEN. 


({LowN's SONG. Reginald de Koven. 


New Song the ¢ poser of the Opera 


‘LEEP, ZAIDA. Eugene Oudin. 
Ss py ye rr 1din 





Madame Bertha ¥ 


LEEP, ZAID A. Eugene Oudin. 
S 1 as n 


ns of the season Sunday Times 


wie N G AZE UPON THE LILY. 
Svar cE Ot DIN a 
Words by Espéeranc 


VV HEN I GAZE UPON THE LILY. 
EUGENE OUDIN 


B* THE OLD, OLD SEA. H. Trotére. 

) Ww 4 by Clif Bingha 

In B flat, C, and E fiat 

B* THE OLD, OLD SEA H. Trotére. 
) N e 3 4 


P ( j 
| I 


JSRANCIS THOME'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
I 


J ! 
( EATR DE LUNE 
B Co f simple A 


(EATR DE LUNE 
A piece." —D 
A un i f \ i Pia f ] on ich 


( ‘HAPPELL and CO.,’S PIANOFORTES 


I f L\WING-RhOOMS 


Y I COLLEGI SCHOOLS glee 
I $ 2 \ 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN'S American Organs. 
A ¢ fl it N Styles and 


Db I 


( YHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
° G 


EAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON 


Makers George IL. G 1. G f wa m IV., 


MOORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs 
: Tos. 6a. | Stn igh, Tslnte tree 


i B I n, EA 


I BURGH EXHIB! 
I i I VARD-THE DIPL 


B" NSME ‘D PIANOS. 
N tINS an TONS, 
yor 8! SMEAD and es 


ON x 
IMA OF HONOUR 


moO i iN * BY SPECIALAPPOINTMENT TO 
HH HE PRINCESS OF WALI LONDON, W 


I 
I I I 


PLEY! L, WOLFF, and CO/S PIANOS, 
EVI yi ( rion FORK SALE OR HIRE, 
‘ Liste Pree 
I treet WwW 


[ PALMAINE and CO PIANOS AND 


= per cent ( Ten 
( I’ 
( ‘ ( ens 
{ { 1 { ‘ ne 

‘ ( ‘ xe t 

4 ’ "| 44 news 

I ‘ ) f ul nist ne 

t ’ taken, and will 

‘ r 1 f within ne nth, 

- j irs post f r. DALMAINE and 
10. (Bata ahe loa Y s 1, Fins pavement, London 


|}?! ANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings 
free. N f pureha n ix nthe 

\ 
h the option of 
1 silts f f the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
UETZMAN 1C0., 27, Ba W 


?;! ANOS,—15s. per Month, Three - Years’ 





DB | f the hirer f the pay- 

; ‘ r ‘ é n Lond hat 
fers s \ nos 5a, | n the 

, Manuf ‘ THOMAS UBTZMANN 


nl ¢ Bat W 


pussos £15 to £100.—An_ opportunity 
st t . iy casi f t 





wl e able pur. 
se Hand P s by Broad 
( | rd, and othe ikersat ninal prices 
THOMAS OBTZMANN a oo , Baker-street, 
BokD's PIANOS on SALE, with per 
» f us 15s. ‘ ! d, 
104, 6 t \ syste Lists free 
fc. sTil ( 12,8 pton-t Hol n, London, 


[vo LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 





f All > Sor Pieces, 
fall l P ' 
‘ Cnuta | f 1, W 
M T ' I N } . 
B [ BRASS-BAND 
» I D I ‘ ( ne & 
se in rid,@ : niversal satisfact 
TERMS TU BANDS 
> T ~ MUSICAL 
D 1: Guitars, Banjoes, Flutes, Concert 
us, Ha Violins, with bows, in case, con 
y 1 via., t f 
”, HAYMARKET, LONDO? 
Illustrated P List post f{ 
| ,YCEUM.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
Next Mo la dneada mad TI ada ut 
sight THE LYOxS MAI I r day a turda Feb. 27 
and 28, and Saturda ght, Marel CH ‘ni ES I.. March 4, 


und 6, MATINER MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
Saturday, Feb, 28. MATINEE, CHARLES I., March?, Box- 
office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five and during the per- 
formance, 





RROWLANDS' Macassar Oil. 
PH SRELUEAS 


with Popular E xplansti ions of Anaton 
I 


WASHINGTON EPPS, 


Is the best Preserver of the Hair, the best Brilliantine | 488/8tant Physician to the 


ot too greasy or too drying 
the best Brilliantine for the Whiskers 





for Ladies and Children, s most complete 4. yputlar Work 


he had in a KC ride n colour for faire 





WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE 


sivesa pleasing fragrance 





t -PHOTOGRAP HY. 





before any other was anywhere 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


ae PRINCESS of WALES. 
(.HOCOLAT = , 





incctiteiadepidiniamaetsieie STIFFNECKED. 
(i HOCOLAT 3 t 


( ‘\HOCOLAT MENIER. M IX I ES B. AINS. 
4 i 





OLD SHIRTS ‘Re fronted, 














UINEA BOX of CRESTED 





= 


1 1 M Mit D INDIAN | Cc IGAR. 
Vv 


betetad tok ett | 


-STEAMERS 


vy 
CALCUTTA eet yet NA 


4 NAPLES 
DIRECT SERVICES f: 
cl 


“PLEASURE CRUISE T0 


Hoer ING COUG a. 





EMBROCATION, 





wv. AL KE od neat AL, 8 


ha rimless SKIN POWDER 





LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 








35, Crutehedfriars, London, B.C. 





THE Bust ovens oF CIGARS 


BENSON’ S, 61, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


London. 
168. »208., 228, por eb ana ape ards) Samplesstor 1s, (14 Stam ps), 


r RECEIVING Paintings, 


can be obtained from the 
) > M uth of March on receipt of stamped 
aud directed. envelope. 














LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

] RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and Loudon Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connec fron z Addison-road). 

New Fast Train, L 












nd 







Third Class by 9.25 a.n n Bridge, 
and 4 p.n Fast Train, 


Return Tickets, Le 











conde 





n Br 
Aqt 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, C HE APE ST ROU TE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 


Improved Express Night Service (Weekdays and Sut 5). 
I I I 1 Class). I I ( ) 

} l 
Victoria (We ] 8 \ Pat s Lazar 8 1 
I n Bri Cit , | 

I iB ( 

Paris (St. I ’ s i \ 1 (Ww Et ? a 
Fa Single, I 3 1 18 
le I ss ! 
Powerful | s ( ¢ 
Trains l Stea i in Dieppe 


peor FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 
s and H “+? ned at . 


B Vi i 

I n I S f a 
B h Of W 
} Ger ’ hi I ! | ‘ 
H s, I 1 ul \ ( 
( Office, Ludy ‘ s " ( on 1 
st 1 

By Or A. SARLE,S ( I 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 








CLEVELAND. 
EVENING BLOUSE, in Coloured Silk, trimmed 
with new designs in Chiffon Embroidery, 37 6. 


NEW SILK BLOUSES in every variety, from 19.¢. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST, 





THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


I was borg in the woods, where the checkered 
Lends a charm to every bower; shade 

Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 


I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good, 

I cleanse; I heal; and I perfume with 
The odours of the wood. 


And clean and sweet is the path I leave 


Wherever my feet may tread ; 


And thousands of those I bless, rain down 


Benedictions on my head ! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 
TEETH. 
Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 


sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on tLe teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottie will lastsix months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 


HOLLANDSCHE TANDMIDDELEN 


i a FRIEDERICH, 


R. HOVENDEN ‘& ‘SONS, London. 
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Grosvenor-street, who died on Sept. 25 last, has been proved 
by the Hon. Isabella Corisande Gertrude Egerton, the widow, MR. CHARLES ALDENBURGH BENTINCK. 
and the Earl of Ellesmere, the brother, the executors, the value Mr 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £53,000. The ;! 


OBLTUARY. 1838. He was a Magistrate and a Deputy Lieutenant for 
Staffordshire, and served as High Sheriff for that county in 
. f : io. D i of 1856, and was formerly Colonel of the Stafford Militia. He 
T : sneag Nee: ees gre age 4 of Indio, - ont and of entered Parliament, in the Conservative interest, July 1865, as 
zs -t ‘ 2rrinet > > . - » - ve . . epor ; > A > 

testator appoints the trust property, under their marriage ay vee Tr Cle me ‘ — a AR eb. Me - His seat, member for Lichfield, having unsuccessfully contested South 
settlements, to his wife, and bequeaths to her £500, and the noms + hoe te Vic i item Willi pul nae te ; ag ey Staffordshire, August 1837, and Lichtield, July 1841. — In 1880 
furniture and effects at his town residence ; and to his said ya e 1e late Vice-Admiral William oe one ff oh wile, he was defeated, was re-elected the same year, but was un- 
brother his brood mares, blood stock, and thoroughbred horses. “¢ 4 ‘fret E a Eliza enn gn only ¢ a of seated on petition. The deceased gentleman married, Dee. ‘, 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upou ys es, — sl aye a age Br gg for third 1849, Ellen Catherine, only daughter of the late Mr. Charles 
trust, for his wife. for life, and then for his children. In Fqeet ft we v og ay Y oe F Maelo ura "Smith Forster of Lysways Hall, Staffordshire, M.P. for 
default of issue the residue is to go to the son of his said eee be 7 = r. Daluwin Fulford of Fulford, “es Walsall, and sister of Sir Charles Forster, first Baronet, M.P. 
brother who first attains twenty-one. and secondly, Jan. 2v, 1858, Frances, second daughter of the for Walsall, which lady died in 1886, leaving no issue. 

The will (dated May 9. 1889) of Mi. Rai@ard Bellamy late Mr. Martin Williams of Bryn-Gwyn, Montgomeryshire. 
AP Alert Score: Pages, Big, i genes Te ggettin te \.*? By the former, who died in March 1853, he leaves an only 
F.R.C.S., late of 17, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, who died hf et page H . Jenbur. bar -at-law. wl As 
sn Ren & tee Sininenll teen Secin: Oh tar Tien. Wienibe Deceil: tetas surviving son, Henry Aldenburgh, barrister-at-law, who was hago , ae: 
oe or Se Pee oe eee ae oan dite ~ ~~? born in 1852, and married,in July 1890, Alma, eldest daughter Sir Tharia Topan, Head of the British-Indian Community 
the widow, Edwin Woodward Legg, and George Lionel Dash- .) ° s +. ; . : : ay 
wool. the cumin tha Gelenel the p 12 eotedendtniiiiebiion of Lord Clarence Paget. of Zanzibar, and founder of the hospital there, suddenly, aged 

ood, the executors e Vi eot 1€ personal estate a ot ing . ° > = 
’ “ahd 5 sixty- > > receive » honour ig nd last year. 
to £9694 I'he testator bequeaths £500 and his furniture and COLONEL DYOTT OF FREEFORD. ee He received the hono of Knighthood last y« 
effects to his wife. All his real estate and the residue of his (Colonel Richard Dyott of Freeford Hall, Staffordshire, for General William Barclay Goodfellow, lately ( sonel-Com- 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust. for his wife, for life,and many years M.P. for Lichfield, died recently, aged eighty-three, '™®ndant of the Royal Engineers, on Feb. 6, at Torquay, in his 
then for his c hild iren or issue, as she shall appoint. He was the eldest son of the late General William Dyott of ¢ighty-fourth year. He was sixty-seven years in the service, 
" having obtained his Lieutenancy in December 1824. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 


The will of the Right Hon. Ellen Georgiana, Dowager Freeford, by Eleanor, his wife, daughter and heiress of the 
Baroness St. John, late of Rickling, Essex. who died on Dec. 26, late Mr. Samuel Thompson of Greenmount, in the county of Lieut.-Colonel George Firebrace, of the Royal Artillery, 
was proved on Jan. 30 by Francis Savile Harry Judd, her Antrim. He was educated at Westminster and at Trinity suddenly, on Feb. 6, at Aberdeen. Born in 1843, he entered 
husband and e executor, the value of the personal estate College, Cambridge, and entered the Army as ensign in the the Army in 1862, became Captain in 1875, Major in 1882, and 
amounting to £6220, 53rd Regiment, October 1827, but. retired as Captain, August Lieut.-Colonel in 1889. 


Bad Complexions CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT. 


Cuticura soap po MOST LUXURIOUS CHAIR EVER MADE. 


Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Gifts. 
Bad cemngrannas, yale mples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands From £3 3s. to £12 12s. 


are infallibly prevented by that greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the cele- 


ed a Scocp, when all other so-calle in and complexion soaps and 
brated Cuticura Pp, when other so ds ski n and complexion soaps and UPHOLSTERED IN EVERY STYLE. 


remedies fail. [Vhy? Because tt 
prevents clogging of the sebaccous Also Anti-Vibration Cushion for Carriages and Driving Seats. 
glands with schum, the cause of pim- a 
iid agar te and “ee SHOW ROOMS: 
zona aisfigurations. uticura 

5 ’ 
Soap derives its remarkable medi- | 898, FULHAM ROAD, ano at our staut at tae ROYAL AQUARIUM. 
cinal properties from Cuticura, the _ 
great Skin Cure, but so delicately WORES: COVENTRY. 


are they blended with the purest of en " 
toilet and nursery soap stocks that WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


result is a medicated toi et soap ae HARRINGTON S&S CO. ; LONDON. 


incomparably superior to aN other 














ckin a2 ymplexion soa ole 
eae ate complexion soaps, while PHOSPHATES NOURISH BRAIN ano FRAME 


-alling i lelicacy ( assing 
pm yaoi ean. gf a PHOSPHATES cive STRENGTH to BONE ano MUSCLE. 
purity e OSs >XDENSIVE O ole 
: _— . : PHOSPHATES INVIGORATE ano ENRICH tHe BLOOD. 


nursery soaps. In a word, it 


irifies, beautifies, and preserves 66 i§ 
the skin as no other sozp does, and ; sale is greater than the combined sale 
of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. ice, Is. 
. ae (NOT OATMEAL) 


vanes Desnme Bes an, a he une ae “4 na: tS @ Cooked WHEATEN Powder, STRENGTHENED with the 
Cuticura R:medies will ia the majority of cases pote ge mit rest op a : “FRAME FOOD” EXTRACT of PHOSPHATES from WHEAT BRAN. 
SmssanGhies cox ths pesineey chi tate, Ma: Gustin, andl ein dies of modern times; are ab A FOOD for EVERYBODY. 


Remedies : 
lutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula, with unfailing success. . ; 
yt ) E Does no ea 101 nits he mo ensitive Constitution 
Cuticvura Soap, ar quisite Skir irifie | Beaatifier, 


a Coepen Renner ner mi Ra Elen fAMemen is CcSost | ALF an OUNCE makes a BREAKFAST CUP; 


P ‘4 
Potts CH at. CORPO . a A HE SK N, 4 paz 300 Disease rations, 
el 


—s"!"""S  & BREAKFAST CUP makes a MEAL. 


77 G. B. 35 ‘Lancet’? Analysis and Medical Opinions Post Free. * 7 ; 7 lb. 1 aT 
rict y hen in rro-ers, ut 6s. 6 per i: 1b., 1s. per »., and 7d 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. [OR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, Ov sent Carriage Paid, with full particulars, by 


DIABI ‘2 iS FRAME FooD co., LTp., Lom ARD Roap, BATTERSI b. SOND . 
IMPORT iNT EXPLANATION Fr FOO rR s the nutritious matte 


BRAN, aud vestores to WHIT? LOUR all the OsP ric no hment lost in the separation ¢ 


Nr . ¥ Four f the Bran by the Mille It gives rourishing va o“ FRAME Foop” Porripet 
48/- PER DOZEN. CARRIAGE PaID. _WH ISK Y . READ THESE TESTIMONIALS !—Th CAD mess 9A meimeeeiiem of inal. taleredh an 
feti tl ue in impo ” trib to acientific food a ) 


OF THE PROF Dr. EDWIN T. ENS writes: “Your * Frame Food’ Preparations are eminently cate 


There is no quackery alt Me they ¢ sterling, ho 


GEORGE BACK anil COMPANY, Dovenshl ir2 ‘Square, Bishopsgate. ticles, deulated, I believe. to be of ianmenne servic 


aS eng 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
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PURE CONCENTRATED HAIR RENEWER 


To secure this Article. please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


wi 


TH: ree CYELES. 


ere a HAIR RENEWER 





The Finest Winter 


Santa Catalina, facing 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
T. HOUCcH, # NOTICE. 
orks, Wolverhampton HI (EXK AN HAIR R eee F aS ar ! : 
k fro t . ) am AR SANGTRY WAITED, cl. than irvalcal led 


SWEET bce Cow bi, Peron Sr 


LAVENDER / 7] & H, ule > | HS OF EMRE cn ny te wel 
pms cn ANDUTYS \ZEk EEE 


Ths Favourite 6s ” 
English Perfume. Perfected ames {OUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


VERT, A LAST f I A. syd ns op t Med n A ek sts, at 14, Ita bi. per Box 
Priees 1/-, 26, 5/-, and | ‘ncet ~ Cod hiver Oil ) G OUT AND RHEUMATISM CURED ! 


10.6 per Bottle. , - ars a pe 
Ts be hud « of I eins where. ; TAN TAN TREATMENT COMPANY, L 
v2. guaie, S;dent 5 
Chemists, 4 NOTE PARTICU LARL ¥. This Oil is “WEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless . “ — 
tn H vEXD ex in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a wees rh). | } OLLOWAY’S PILLS . and OINTM ENT 


D MALT f a able adjunct to ¢ I er Oil,a 5 werfu!l aid to the dige f,and very The Pills purify the blood, correct all disoraer 


40 B Y N | N, : St! © and pe; } a n perfection. It isa valuable aliment liver, stomach, kidneys, aod bowels. ae Ointn 1) 
‘Lom a. } npt onand Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at Is. AF, each, rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





( Opposite the 
Bank of England 


11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 


Late ) 
B. SAVORY & SONS 








ENS < : 
Pays 1333 . KTS 
+ “ - 
fey a) - ry333 ~ GENTLEMAN'S 
3 KEYLESS att, £6 16: ONS 
(a = \ . 
on - gs = SSA QUARTER 
tZ (FZ og a] ‘6 PEVER WATCH in 
2 Y ®! F ¥ plain or engine-turne.t 
« Shh) F =e) strong half - hunting 
ru re Fe J . << 1 “ases, comp d bal- 
RENT 33 _— 3. FFE Y J a J S oon ge Ned 
Lady’s Curb Pattern 18-ct. Gold Victoria Chain, 24 48, Other sizes from £3 to £10. a a a 
= throughout by — the 
Golismiths’ Alliance, 
FINE GOLD KEYLESS / Limited,and embraces 
WATCH BRACELET, £16. all the latest imy 
men the introdue- 
Ditto, in Silver, 25 10s, and tion of the compound y 
£5 15s. balance resulting in 
1 perfectly reliable 
In I Morocco Ca timekeeper of entiiely 
= : : English we rkmans ship. 
The Watch can be detached In 18-ct, Gold Cases. 
and worn separately, £17 lis. ; in Silver 
Cases, £6 16s. 6d. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEVWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 


























half- nantinn case, with opal or blue «,, Bey steer 
enamel zone, In 1k-ct Gold Cases, Carriage Timep ages £3 10s. 
£7 15s.; Silver Cases, 22 15s, 





“ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 











NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


















































MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


Address—"PETER ROBINSON, 
Telephone No. 


Telegraphic LONDON.” 


3557. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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% ELLIMAN se 
ad _ 
un r 
bm ~ 4/2 > ~ (BREAKFAST.) ' 
: , Br yy Cr G oO OD Vv 2s , ° 
wa m= i vs 4 e") 4 sS By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
7 — » AND »vern the operation tion andl nutrition, and by 
« WL v careful application ( sof we ected 
© GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, J iss. iyss isle Sato in 
‘ b i delicately tlhavoured bever may save many 
2 St heavy doctors’ bills. 5 viicious u such 
es ee y, ivticles of a hat cor my may be ually 
Gz = re / Ff 256 to 262, REGENT ST. ilt up unt rong ¢ WwW ist every tendency to 
ba WES N { : J lisea Hundreds of tk es are tloath round 
- Ke 49 us ready to attack wh ver thei s weak pol We 
- q ,Oy" TARA r ’ 7 my § l ft b ‘ w « s 
$; ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. | | ™ cicave many & fatal shaft by keep — 
FOR SPRA Sb *s WHEN Fe ‘ { ‘ TT ! iu t i h a ] Opn vi is! ( 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS s, WIND CALLS. 3; frame. Civil Service Gazette, : ; 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, ews *MANI BAC rURE OF CocoA.—We will n Ww ive an 
FOK BORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, FUNERALS FURNISHED. and Co af ‘the | phone he, 1 ae! mm kp “s i 1s 
FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED Hi and Co., manufacturers of One arucies, at tel 
. aon . e tablishment Holland-street, Blackfriars, London 
FOR SOKE SHOULDERS, SOME BACK ; Se sealnta i Cmaes Hou la Gute 
i Scatrigelige< coin ‘ MOURNING ORDERS 
4 . 
; . 
“ Indispensable in any stable, but cially in the On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are ade simply with Boiling Vi Mi 
stable of a Master of Hounds oan alwiys in readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 
- ie NOTE to any address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labe d thus 
‘ n ! yrices as murchases e Tarehouse, an rave tg enses 
ay ae Ee : Fe l Sheen ia a JAMES EPPS ‘and CO., 
LLIMAN 'S: ae 4 mommopatnte Chemists, London. 
ie UN iV ER RSAL os | < Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will | - — a 
v1 | i is Establishment a full Assortment of the 
EMB BROCATIO find at this Esta 
rt 7 LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN | 
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ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 
'RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO. 


NEW DESIGNS for the SPRING SEASON 


are now ready, 


and can be sent by post on application. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


you iD 


RIDING 


Ww 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIVS., 


OOD. 


Igwaneiut CORSETS 








SPRAINS. 
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Send Size 


26 & 27, CONDUIT Sime 


Communicating with 


s 27, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, ani 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 


| ISTERED), 
HABITS | TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 
White or 
with a New French Grey» als. 
Safety Skirt Coreet for Ladies iuctined to em. 
bonpo.nt 
(patented). How } ustrated Key to Corsets 
The illustrations show that a 
trate study is made of every 
nd of fi ind aspecial corset 
wiuced ited o Improve 
nd preserve the particular type 
for which it is designed."—Lady. 


of Waist, with P.O.O0 
on Sloane Stre 


ACDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ 
SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


Warehouse, 





FAR, 











FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 





CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [coaxesnecstencn Pyaamo” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in eae 7 the above L ights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


an vad CLARKE’S 


“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing 8 lights. @4d. per Box, 








CLARKE’S 


JrAk. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
rO PREVENT BURGLARIES 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
. FARand AWAY THE BEST, 


I KE'S “PYRAMID VERY Bot HTS 
a B rxe 


AT 
IN FRONT AND BACK OF EVERY Hi 
JAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. wn 
shits and Glass, | urn “201 u 
Use CLARKE'’S “PYRAMID” NIG MT L1G HTS each is. ™ 

















As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
“FAIRY” LIGHT. 


With Double Wicks 


THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
©| ASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 


TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPE 6L 











Invaluabie at every bedside. 





Japanned Watch-Holder and ‘ “Pyramid” Lamp cungiete, 2s. 6d. 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 








WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD., LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 
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The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by | 
= | 


POUDRE ao” AMOUR. 


y PICARD FR 


ERES, P 


Price 1s.; by Post, f 


Wholesale Dépét: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
& 32, BERNERS-ST., W.: 
And 91—95, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


TIME- CHECKING MACHINES | 


For ALL PURPOSES 


Absolute Acc uracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 
Pat ’ 2 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 
LEWELLAN Macuine Co., BRisTOoL. 


A 2 Class, for Workmen.” 


breathes a ee” 


SWEET SCENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 

Ost PSIDIUM 
obtained 


“+, we ny Chemist or 
Sp Perfumer. +” 
Zong srree® 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, ~Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
ani Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 
and 2s. 94. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
DVICE ) MOTHERS 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


—_— 


a \/ 


URE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


ED. PINAU 


PARIS, 


LILAS.. FRANCE rane 
BORGHETT 0 


the two latest novelties, me most 
fragrant perfumes, n essen 
henuke chic! Xtra line toilet so t fac 
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powu sachets eliques, t |- 
waiecr, et in eptendia fancy boxes; 


the goeat success of the season. 





Sold by all first class perfumers 
Wholesale : ®. HOVENDEN & SONS. 31. Berners 
Street (Oxford Street) LONDON W. 
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STRATED L 
UM BRELL 


ONDON NEWS 


AS 


FOX’S =a FRAMES 
S.FOX & C9 LIMITED 


To ensure a good umbrella see that THE FRAME is one of 


Fox’s 


These FRAMES are of world wide reputation and as 


compared with even very inferior makes add very slightly 
to the cost of an umbrella :—they are manufactured from 


special steel of S. F. & Co’s 
tested at every process 


own 


make; are thoroughly 


and include the latest improvements, 


S.FOX Sta and ww are plainly marked on one 


STRETCHER OFr Ria of every frame 


they manufacture, together with one 


or more Of their other trade marks according to the kind of frame; 


for example— 





—— ” ——- ——$<$ SS $$ re _______1H_ 
SCS. FOX £02 LiMiTED RK PARACON Som een 


N.B.—The stretchers of an Umbrella are the wires that connect the 
middle of the Ribs to the Stick. 
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G. & G. STERN, 62, GRAY’S 


Table Salt, * 


Digestion of 


and Zs. each, 


from Chemists, 


PEPSALIA” ensures 
Food. 


or from 


the 


WITHOUT 
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‘PEPSALIA’ 
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a& triai of over tw 


a most 
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much 


Chandos Street, 
months in many 
valuable aid to digestion 


improved in hea 


London, 


and varied 


W., writes: “I have 


assimilation of food. My patie 


and 


Ith and strength.” 
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INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


given 


cases of dyspepsia and slow 


nts 


"PEPSALIA.” 








FISHER? S “EIFFEL” 


ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 


Ss. 


FISHER, 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


f 





THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE«& DIGESTIBLE. 


( 


s, Ja. 6d... 2 


hemists, &c., Eve 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


£10 tro £100. 


SdOLUY3.0 


*SUYSHLO TIV 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


iss, 





POLISH. ” 


STRAND. 


THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 
“THE QUEEN” 
itation in recommending its 


s, Jronmongers 


; , 
Oilmen, & 


Cabinetmake 


use,— 


rs, 


VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD 





EXTRACT I 


5a.. and 108. 


rywhere. 


neé ry form 
o'our Chil iren gal 


“FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


ROM PRIVATI EI rER. 
‘ of diet failed we we 


n rapid 


re enabled 


Y/ 


to 


y and permanently.” 











Lospon : Printed and Published at the 


fice, 198, Strand, 


in the 


Parish of St, 


Clement 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHANTS’ 


~ GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up -numerous 
preparations which they call * Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS | Positively cured by 





these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
|Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bed Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
{Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and prevent 
aut Files. The smallest and 
i0 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip? cr purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at ls. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. 
born Viaduct, London, E 


PILLS. 





Constipation 
easiest to take. 


mths Depot, 


46, He 











New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 


Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 
His Gun, always 

ne . 
n 


wherever shown, has 


Cen 4 
1 C.-F., B aL 
~“ ul Le ¢ 
as tok 12 

Lower Loveday-street 
BI ie NG HAM Established 14 
“ Period, Birmingham.’’ 


jen - ft or Rang sele ctio ae on approval 


8. E. LEWIS, 


3 pe 
STAMP Ws yar  Mexicc » We Me exile © 1864.4 var com- 
De Pric ce-lists and premium offers 
fre: Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
,» Wl Washingion Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


“10 STOUT PEOPLE, 


6 pages), wit 


“ 7 on oe tA idea we reduc " . 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


HIMROD'S 
CURE= ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 

scribed by the Me 

Ie is used as an inhalation 
offecta 


lical Faculty throughout the world 
and without any after bad 
f tes imonials the following will 
interest 

f I could get.” If I had known 
~Lord Beaconsfield 


every remed ver invented. and 
CURE is the on ne in which I have 
absolute con fiden Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isa ellent vedy for ast 
: — Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
‘ at 


ctore i 


I have tried 
HiIMROD'S 


HIMROD’S CURE is th 


~Oliver ‘Wendell Holmes. 
1 samples free a 
tritiat Hopet—< Lt Moe rn Vindut London 
And pm of Ne whe «& Rar & Son, Lynch & Co., 
angers and all Winkent “He niaes 


“RUPTURE 
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sverer 











mplaint should 
know that they 


wearing wu Mr. ¢. HARNESS 


NEW APPLIANGES 


are made to suit eve we a of pom and are 
ranteed 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 


and skilful Surgeon attends daily, 
= examint patients, free of charge, at the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Lid,, 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W, 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 

















t Danes, in the Count 5 of London, by IvGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, ” aforesaid,— SATURDAY, ” FEBRUARY 21, “1891. 
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Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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